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WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE disclosures as to the corruption in the management of the 
T “Star” Mail Routes, continue to be the sensation of the day ; 
and the more*the matter is looked into, the worse it proves, It 
seems to be beyonda doubt that a ring of somewhat prominent politi- 
cians was behind the whole business, and pocketed the profits made 
by the nominal contractors. Mr. S. W. Dorsey, ex-Senator from 
Arkansas, is regarded as their head and front, and his position in a 
place of trust in the management of the Republican campaign last 
year, is popularly associated with his participation in these illegal 
gains. Mr. Brapy’s line of defence is exactly that which we indi- 
cated last week. He threatens the authorities with general and 
damning disclosures, if he is driven to publishing all he knows 
about the “Star” Routes; and, while pleading to possible errors of 
judgment in his management of them, he denies any evil intent. 
It is quite possible that Mr. Brapy’s complete statement, when it 
does appear, will prove embarrassing to many men prominent in 
both parties. The fact that Gen. SHerMAn’s name has been brought 
into this connection, as asking for the acceleration of certain routes, 
shows that it may be annoying tothe innocent as well as the guilty. 
As the President knows full well from his own experience in the 
Credit Mobilier matter, it is impossible to rake into the light any 
great series of such villainies, without seeming to implicate in the 
blame those whose relation to the matter was perfectly innocent. 
But this should make no difference. Inthe long run, the people 
will know how to discriminate between the real criminals and 
those whom they have sought to implicate in their criminality. 
Mr. GArFIELD’s election to the Presidency shows that any really 
innocent man may trust his good name to the public’s keeping. 
Gen. SHERMAN, and such as he, have nothing to fear from these 
threatened disclosures. 


How many have reason to fear them, it is impossible to say. 
But the President and Mr. JAMEs are doing their best for the party, 
as well as for the country, by letting in daylight upon these abuses, 
No party ever lost in popularity by an honest severity in dealing 
with its more corrupt members. But it would be political suicide 
for the Republican party to attempt any whitewashing of the 
culprits in this case, after so much has come to the knowledge of 
the public. 





OnE good result of these exposures will probably be that the 
country will be relieved of Mr. Gzorce C, Gornam and of his 
claims to the Clerkship of the Senate. It is true that nothing 
has appeared as yet to implicate Mr. GoruaAm directly in the “ Star” 
Route frauds. But the fact that he is in Mr. Brapy’s employment, 
and has put himself forward as the solitary champion of all who 
are concerned in them, and has even had the impudence to threat- 
en Mr. GARFIELD with ulterior consequences, if he should persist 
in the investigation, make his relation to the matter just as bad 
as if he were one of Mr. Brapy’s “ accelerated ” contractors. To elect 
Mr. GoruaM to the Senate after this display of himself, would be 
the grossest of personal insults to the President himself. And it 
would be taking the risk of choosing a clerk who might have to 


undergo, during his term of office, a severe investigation relating to 


his personal character and his right to remain outside of crossed 
bars of iron. It isso difficult to discover what attraction Mr. 








Goruam has for the Senators, that we find it hard to put the argu- 
ment against his election in any useful shape. Some speak of him 
as the choice of Mr. Conkuine and the Stalwarts. But this is ab- 
surd. Mr. Conxinc has always boasted that his friends and fol- 
lowers are men who always have teen Republicans, and never were 
ashamed of it. Of Mr. Goruam this is notoriously untrue. The 
only explanation of his nomination is that this, as well as that of 
Mr. RIDDLEBERGER, was a part of the compact with Mr. MAHonE, 
In that case, the Republicans should beg the Virginian Senator not 
to be so hard on them. To make a Repudiator sergeant-at-arms 
is bad enough; but to elevate a political adventurer to the Clerk- 
ship, is asking too much. 





In the Republican caucus Mr. Conkuinc’s influence seems to be 
paramount. While a considerable number of the Senators 
were convinced that it was their duty to sit in executive ses- 
sion for the confirmation of nominations, yet they agreed to 
leave the whole matter to the management of a committee 
who- showed by their mode of procedure that it is not be- 
cause of the resistance of the Democrats, but because of 
the quarrel Mr. ConkuineG has chosen to pick with the Adminis- 
tration, that this interminable debate is not interrupted for 
the purpose of acting on the President’s appointments. They 
actually waited on Mr. GARFIELD, and, among other things, sug- 
gested the withdrawal of Judge RoBERTSON’s name, so as to con- 
ciliate Mr. Conxiinc, They got just the answer we expected. 
Mr. GARFIELD began his term of office with the purpose to be on 
good terms with Mr. ConkLinG and with every other Republican 
leader, so faras that is consistent with his being himself Presi- 
dent of the United States. He made the discovery, before he had 
been President a single month, that this was impossible ; and he 
seems to have made up his mind that he may as well take up the 
battle now as later. We think he is quite right in this estimate of 
the political situation, and we should regard his withdrawal of Judge 
ROBERTSON’S name as the most shameful surrender of the Presi- 
dential dignity. Mr. Conxiine’s friends claim that he will succeed 
in defeating the nomination. If so, why did he labor to post- 
pone his victory by preventing an executive session of the Senate ? 
We do not believe that any amount of trading for votes will secure 
him support enough for his purpose. “The courtesy of the 
Senate” might have some applicability as regards small appoint- 
ments, on which the Senate has no vote. But when it comes to 
an office of such importance as the Custom-house of our chief port 
of entry, it is nothing less than insolent for the Senators of any 
State to claim it as a perquisite. The claim is quite on a par with 
that made by Mr. Conk Line, that he represents a State which pays 
three-sevenths of the national revenue. The duties upon imports 
collected at New York, are paid by half the nation ; and, for the 
same reason, the Collectorship of the Custom-house is not a piece 
of local political patronage, but an office as national in its import- 
ance as is a place in the Cabinet. As well might Boss SHEPPARD 
of the District of Columbia claim a right to control the nomina- 
tions to clerkships in the Treasury. 

It is very natural that some Senators should incline to unite in 
resenting what has been represented to them as an invasion of their 
dignity. But we belieye that this plea is not a sufficient spell for 
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such an enchantment as Mr. Conxk.inc seeks to work, especially 
when every Senator who votes against Judge Rosertson to please 
Mr. Conk.inG, knows that he forfeits thereby all claim to be heard 
in the future with regard to nominations from his own State. 





Mr. MacVeacu decides that whenever the Postmaster-General 
is satisfied of the fraudulent character of a lottery, he has the right 
to refuse to deliver letters to its agents. Thisdecision of the 
Attorney-General meets, as far as is now possible, the difficulty 
which was to be met by the law to exclude lottery circulars, 
correspondence and advertisements from the mail. But Congress 
failed to pass this law, possibly out of regard for those newspapers 
which would thus have forfeited their right to the use of the Post 
Office. We hope that the next Congress will be more efficient in 
this matter. Our Post-Office is a public institution, maintained at 
a cost to the Treasury for the sake of a general diffusion of public 
and private intelligence. To allow its use for purposes which the 
nation at large regard as immoral and demoralizing, is to allow a 
vile abuse of the public money. And, whatever may have been the 
public estimate of lotteries in times past, this is exactly the opin- 
ion generally entertained of them to-day,—an opinion fully sustained 
by the experience of every country in which they have been legal- 
ized. It is quite true that much of the business done in stocks 
takes the place formerly occupied by the lottery business, and is mor- 
ally not much better ; but as it is impossible to draw the line here 
between legitimate and illegitimate business, the Government has 
to tolerate the latter for the sake of the former. Whether or not 
the Louisana State Lottery, which suggested Mr. MAcVEaGu’s opin- 
ion, is a swindling concern, we cannot say. But it is quite cer- 
tain that most of the enterprises exist simply to defraud the more 
credulous part of the public, under the pretence of giving them a 
chance to “try their fortune.” Even when the lotteries were under 
State management, and cheating was a capital offence, it was found 
impossible to prevent it. Much more impossible is it when they 
are, under whatever pretence of State patronage, private concerns, 
with no security that the holders of their tickets shall have fair 
treatment. What gambler among us would risk his money ina 
game, which was to be played at Havana, or New Orleans, or 
Louisville, and by the proprietors of the bank against which he 
was staking his money? 
stances no gains would be allowed the players, except as it might 
be thought expedient for the purpose of decoying them or others 
into still greater ventures. Some of these affairs do not even pro- 
fess honesty in dealing with their dupes. They pretend to in- 
veigle them into becoming their accomplices in their dishonesty. 
We have seen in the possession of an excellent clergyman a letter 
he had received from such a lottery, telling him that a ticket bear- 
ing a certain number was in the agent’s hands and had already 
drawn the grand prize, and that the agent would divide the spoils 
with him if he would take it at the usual price and claim the prize, 
The letter was, no doubt, a duplicate of what had been written, 
with a change of numbers merely, to thousands of others. 





TueE loud and just complaints of the American manufacturers of 
knit goods have reached the ears of the Supreme Bench, and not 
only has a new hearing of the case been ordered, but the Treasury 
has been enjoined from refunding at present to the importers the 
moneys at stake in the case under discussion. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has followed up this act of the Court by a circular 
directing the Custom-House to act in this matter as was done be- 
fore the recent decision, To those who know the history of our 
tariff on wools and woolens, this action on the part of the Bench 
will seem more explicable than will the decision which has been thus 
suspended. To build up a native woolen industry in the United 
States, two things were found to be necessary. The first was a 





He would know that, under such circum- | 








great development of the wool-producing powers of the country ; 
the second was the creation of establishments for its manufacture 
into articles of wear. For this double purpose the Tariff of 1868 
was devised. It placed a heavy duty on foreign wools, and, of 
course, a still heavier duty on foreign woolens. The second was 
adjusted with reference to the first ; and a large reduction of the 
duty on worsted goods, with no corresponding reduction on wools, 
might place the manufacturer of worsted goods at a positive disad- 
vantage, in so faras he is obliged to use foreign wools in his man- 
ufacture. Assome of the manufacturers put the case, the decision 
reached by the Supreme Court would leave them no discretion 
but to transfer their business to Canada, as they would thus be 
in a better condition to compete for the American market. 
This, we take it, cannot have been the intention of the law; and the 
Supreme Court has done well to order a rehearing, when the de- 
cision upon the first promised such a result as this. 

The enemies of the Tariff point to this embarrassment as indicat- 
ing a general failure to accomplish the ends it was meant to secure. 
They say that we are oppressing our woolen manufactures by lay- 
ing protective duties on materials they cannot do without, and 
cannot procure, except in foreign countries. If this be true, if our 
own country cannot produce wools of the quality needed for such 
manufacturers, then, on Protectionist principles, there should be no 
duties imposed on such wools, and the existing provision of the 
Tariff which enacts such duties, must be regarded as a blemish on 
our legislation. But it is somewhat strange to find those who did 
the most to preventa revision of the Tariff, the readiest to complain 
of what they suppose to be its defects. Wedo not, however, think that 
this is a defect in the Tariff. A county with our range of soil and 
climate must be capable of producing wools of every grade, and 
the Tariff of 1868 has accomplished a great deal already in this direc- 
tion. But the development of our manufactures of wool since 1868 
has been such as no ordinary growth of the wool-producing interest 
could keep pace with. From being a country almost entirely de- 
pendent on Europe for goods of this class,—as we learned to our 
sorrow in 1861,—we have become a great woolen-producing coun- 
try. Carpets, broadcloths, knit goods of every grade, are made in 
constantly increasing quantities, and in some departments the 
American exceeds the English production. For this reason our 
manufacturers have been obliged to ransack the markets of Europe 
for wools to make up the quantities they require ; and on one recent 
occasion they caused no small sensation by appearing in the Eng- 
lish auction rooms to buy up the annual supply of Australian wools 
from under the noses of their English competitors. We believe 
that we will do best to stand by the principle of the Tariff of 1868; 
and we only request of our Free Trade friends that they will remind 
our farmers that the tariff on wool is for their benefit, although 
they are always described in Free Trade publications as the class 
which derives no benefit from Protection. 





THE death of a member of the House of Representatives, who 
was returned for a South Carolina district which had not elected 
him, gives an opportunity to test the genuineness of the recent re- 
pudiations of the frauds which are acknowledged to have been prac- 
ticedinthat State. For such frauds in the choice of members of 
Congress, there never was a shadow of excuse. They were not 
needed to rescue the State from the conjoint rule of carpet-baggers 
and freedmen; but they were practiced as freely in this connection 
as in any other. Senator Hampton and several newspapers of the 
State admit that tissue ballots were used, intimidation practiced, 
and that great numbers of ballots legally cast were omitted from the 
count. But they say that the need for such proceedings has passed 
away, and that they will not be employed inthe future. We fear they 
under-estimate the power of bad habits, when once these have 
taken root. Facidis descensus Averni, at revocare gradus—.As is 
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seen in Mississippi, these evil inventions can at times “return to 
plague the inventor.” The means employed to obliterate the 
votes of negro Republicans, can be employed with just as much 
efficacy against the better class of Democrats, who, like Mr, HAmp- 
ton, looked on with some complacency, but took no active part in 
violent and fraudulent proceedings. Respect for the ballot-box 
and the other instruments ofan honestly popular Government, may 
be exterminated with ease, but can only be revived with great 
difficulty and by years of persistent effort. 

One measure of insurance the Northern Republicans might very 
well adopt in this and similar elections to Congress. They 
should send to every polling place in the district a representative 
of their party,—a man of determination and well-known probity. 
And they should make a thorough canvass of every voter in the 
district. Such measures cannot be adopted in case ofa general 
election to Congress ; but the result, if favorable to them, in merely 
one or two Southern districts, would greatly strengthen their case 
before the country. If unfavorable to them, it would relieve the 
Southern people of the imputation of crushing majorities by illegal 
means. 





THE oppressed classes of white workingmen are struggling for 
emancipation. Following the example of Chicago, there has been 
a general revolt in the Western cities among the conductors and 
drivers of the street cars, their demand being not so much for an 
increased rate of pay, as for a reduction of the hours of labor to a 
fair maximum. We areglad to find that Mr. BerGu, who has figured 
so much of late as the patron of the whipping-post, gives his 
hearty support to this movement for the suppression of cruelty to 
human bejngs. This class of workmen have a right to have their 
hours of labor so limited that they may have the chance to re- 
main members of society, and to keep up acquaintance with at 
least their own wives and children. Under the pressure of recent 
hard times, they were reduced to such a condition as might have 
made them envy the lot of a slave on a Southern plantation. And 
in no part of the land was this tyranny more shamefully exercised 
than in Philadelphia. 

In New York there has been a similar strike on the part of the 
journeymen bakers ; and forthe same reason. In this case, the em- 
ployers are chiefly Germans ; and while the Germans have many 
excellencies of character, they are often the hardest of taskmas- 
ters. The waiters in our lager beer saloons are about as ill treated 
in this respect as any class in the world; and there is no class, 
probably, which would be more rejoiced to see our Sunday Liquor 
Laws thoroughly enforced, so as to secure them exemption for one 
day each week from a toil which begins at dawn and ends at mid- 
night. There is no better sign of the times than this uprising of 
classes who have not been treated like human beings. It is, in 
whatever rude fashion, a protest as to the worth of their humanity 
in an age that is apt to measure a man by the amount of 
work that can be got out of him. The victory of the journeymen 
bakers in New York will not be limited to that class or to that lo- 
cality. It will lead to similar insurrections all along the line. 


Our Canadian friends have had their London Conference be- 
tween delegates from the British Colonies and representatives of a 
number of the English Boards of Trade, to consider the propriety of 
an Imperial British Zollverein. When the project was first set on foot, 
it was a matter of a good deal of interest, because it was inferred 
that Lord BEACONSFIELD, then the Prime Minister, was giving it 
the stimulus of his secret approval. His pointing to Manitoba as 
the source of England’s future grain supply, could hardly have had 
any other meaning ; and the tone in which Sir ALEXANDER GALT 
referred to the matter in his speech at Montreal, before he started 








for London, indicated that the Canadian Government had received 
encouragement in very high quarters. But when the Conference 
actually was held, even those who took part in it seemed anxious 
to have no attention called to it. The cable sent us no news of it. 
And at last we get, as its whole outcome, some half dozen resolu- 
tions, suggesting that England might do worse than purchase ab- 
solute Free Trade with her colonies by uniting with them in enact- 
ing Protection in common against the rest of the world. It seems 
to have been felt on all hands that the fall of BEACONSFIELD from 
power left no opening for such a plan. It would have chimed in 
exactly with his policy of “British Interests.’ And he would 
have had little difficulty, if he could have spared the time, in edu- 
cating his Tory following into its acceptance. But now that he is 
gone, the whole proposal vanishes out of the sphere of practical 
politics as completely as the Stuart claim to the English crown. 
Canada cannot secure a Zollverein with an Empire to which she has 
merely conventional and artificial relations. But she can have just 
such a commercial union with a continent to which she is united 
by every natural tie, without in the least compromising her po- 
litical future or her present autonomy. 





WE must applaud the resistance offered by the Radicals to 
the proposal to erect, at national expense,a monument to 
the late Lorp BEACONSFIELD. The erection of monuments, 
as ASCHINES reminded the Athenians, is a very serious 
matter. It is the way in which society sets the seal of its 
approval upon the character of public men. It is quite 
true that London has statues to worse men than the 
late earl. The equestrian statue to GrorcE IV., and that to 
CHARLES II. in the Royal Exchange, are works ofart which a wise 
guardian of public morals would like to see deposited in the Thames. 
But Lorp BEACONSFIELD was not a man whose character merits 
this kind of national memorial. He was free, indeed, from all the 
vulgar vices with which the statesmen of more democratic coun- 
tries are often stained. The very worship of rank and birth which 
characterizes aristocratic countries like England, while it tends to 
infuse a certain servility into public conduct and opinion, has at 
least the compensatory advantage that it saves them from some de- 
gree of the money-worship which is the weakness of countries 
where money will do everything. Besides this, he was a model 
husband, and, outside of politics, a firm friend, as well as a man of 
some literary talent. But none of these things constitute a claim 
to a public monument. That must rest on his public services. 
And Lorb BEACONSFIELD’s public services were such as to make 
those who wish his memory well, desire that they should be forgot- 
ten. He lowered the tone of English public life by teaching his 
party to keep their hold on power through the adoption of meas- 
ures which were in flat contradiction to their principles. He low- 
ered it by a disingenuous attitude towards his own public, when 
questioned in Parliament as to his foreign policy. He lowered it 
by setting up an ideal of foreign policy the basest avowed by any 
statesman of this century,—an ideal too often implied in the acts 
of some of his predecessors, but never avowed by any of them 
during the previous half century. And he lowered it by introduc- 
ing into public procedures a theatrical element from which Eng- 
land had hitherto been free, He seems to have inherited the 
ambition of the third NAPOLEON to cast no shadow before him, but to 
keep the world waiting for some new disclosure. So far as we can 
see, the only creditable feature of his public career was his anxiety 
to protect his own race in the Danubian countries from the violent 
persecutions to which they had been subjected by Roumanians and 
Slavs. Were the Jews of England to erect a statute to his mem- 
ory, the world would recognize in it a graceful and proper act. 
But no small number of them, we believe, would unite in the pro- 
test against the nation’s taking this step, 
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Tue Coercion Laws were to restore quiet in Ireland, This was 
the plea for their introduction prior to the Land Bill. They were 
to furnish such a supplement to the powers already in Mr. Fors- 
TER’s hands, as would enable him to reduce Ireland to that peace- 
ful condition which the Quaker ruler would regard as the ideal 
for the country. But they have failed utterly, as Radicals like 
Mr. Cowan, and newspapers like the Pall Mall Gazette, predicted 
ofthem. Ireland is at this moment more excited than at any 
time since the meeting of Parliament. Armed and organized resist- 
ance to evictions, such as the island has not witnessed in our time, is 
successfully offered. The Nationalists have to use their utmost 
endeavors to prevent general, but mad and fruitless, uprisings. 
The publication of the Land Bill, so far from calming the spirits of 
the tenantry, has produced disappointment and exasperation by its 
weakness, its intricacy, its failure to secure what every class of 
Irish tenants, from Antrim to Kerry, have been demanding. Every 
arrest made under the Coercion Laws has added to the 
popular bitterness. Nearly every one of these arrests has 
been made in distinct violation of the pledges given by Mr. 
ForsTER when the laws were before Parliament: He declared 
they were aimed at leaders in local intimidation merely. Yet one 
victim is Mr. Daty, the editor of one of the most popular news- 
papers in the West of Ireland,—a man whose. sobriety of tone and 
social position were marked by his election as its chairman by 
the Board of Guardians of the Union a few days before his arrest. 
Mr. Forster declared that the laws would not be employed to in- 
terfere with the legitimate operations of the Land League. Mr. 
Daty’s arrest can have had no other purpose ; and it is followed by 
that of Mr. Ditton, aftera Land League speech in which he exhorted 
the people to keep within the bounds of the law, however little 
they might respect the law. Mr. Ditton is a member of Parlia- 
ment ; but, as he has been convicted of no felony, his seat is not 
vacant. The Ministry which felt so much anxiety lest the exclu- 
sion of Mr. BRADLAUGH, as an atheist, should deprive Northampton 
of its Constitutional representation, have no scruples about sending 
to jail for a couple of years, and without trial, the only legal repre- 
sentative of an Irish constituency. 





IN some quarters the new Land Bill is regarded with disfavor, 
because of its possible effect of producing a social revolution in 
Ireland. Not only will it operate to secure to the peasantry the 
ownership of the land. It will lead to the destruction of the land- 
lord class as the leaders of the community, and will create a land- 
holding democracy of un-English sympathies. To an Englishman, 
the danger must seem very real, if he believes that the effect of the 
Land Law will be the creation of a peasant proprietorship. The 
landlords are, with a few exceptions, representatives of English in- 
fluence in Ireland. After the sorcellement of their estates and the 
final destruction of their social and political power, they will natu-. 
rally incline to leave the country to its own devices. At any rate, 
they will be reduced to nonenities if they remain, as have the 
nobles in the country parts of France. A most important part of 
the English garrison will be removed from the island. This will extend 
even to large parts of Ulster. For the last thirty years, Ulster has 
been growing more and more Catholic and Irish. In the census of 
1870, the Roman Catholics outnumbered all the rest of the popu- 
lation of the province. They have a majority in all but two, or at 
most three, counties of it. And with the growth of the real Irish 
in power over the land and in politics, the sentiment in favor of a 
separation from England will growequally. It is just possible that 
Mr. Giapstone’s bill will prepare for the euthanasia of the union 
between the two islands. 





Mr, GLADSTONE must have been surprised to find that just that 
portion of his scheme for the restoration of prosperity and content in 
Ireland, about which he was the most enthusiastic, is the part to 





which all classes of the Irish people object with the strongest feel- 
ing. Not only Mr. PARNELL and the Irish newspapers suggest its 
entire withdrawal, but the Irish Catholic bishops have expressed 
their entire dissatisfaction with it. On other points they suggest 
amendments. They want to see the three F’s secured to all Irish 
tenants, not in the timid, half-hearted way of the Bill, but boldly 
and in simple terms. But as to emigration organized and assisted 
by Government, they want no amendment ; they want it withdrawn 
at once and forever. In this the prelates exactly express the feel- 
ings of their flocks, These mean to stay in Ireland,—not to leave 
it for any one’s convenience. Poor as they are, there are tens and 
hundreds of thousands of them who could have come to America 
before this, but would not. On many estates the proprietors 
would have been glad to get rid of their tenants in this way, but 
always have found that only a fraction of the Irish people can be 
induced to emigrate, They cling to their homes out of that pas- 
sionate attachment to Ireland, and to the neighborhood where they 
first saw the light, which is among the most profound of Celtic 


instincts. The Celts have never been a colonizing race. They 


have formed no community in the New World, where they could 
preserve their characteristics of race and nationality. The 
Irishman in America knows that his children will be Americans, 
Even if they retain their own faith,—and many of them are lost to 
the Catholic Church,—they will be American Catholics, with no 
special feeling for those ancient ties of kindred, which the Celt 
cherishes to distant degrees, for which the Teuton cares nothing. 
It is a change of mind, as well as of sky, that is involved in their 
emigration. Toa race that has felt in this way for a century past, 
and has made such sacrifices for the feeling, Mr. GLADSTONE’s pro- 
posals must seem insulting. They imply, what is the reverse of the 
truth, that it has been Irish poverty, and not Irish patriotism, that 
has limited emigration. And the implication is resented with especial 
bitterness, because it is human nature to desire credit for the best 
of our motives, and to be something more than grieved when they 
are ignored, Mr, GLADSTONE has made one more blunder, and has 
shown once more that English statesmen, however good their in- 
tentions, are no more competent to govern Ireland than to govern 
France. 





Tue Monetary Conference for the discussion and settlement of 
the silver question, is going about its business in a very leisurely 
fashion, which does not indicate that its members expect a speedy 
and satisfactory conclusion of their deliberations. The truth is 
that the decided refusal of England even to consider the propriety 
of a departure from her mono-metallic system, makes the work of 
deliberation and discussion an idle one. Till England agrees to 
the free coinage of silver, no other civilized country can afford 
that experiment. Her offer to pledge India to place silver on an 
equality with gold at a recognized standard, amounts to nothing. 
As regards India, she cannot help herself. The Hindoos will not 
use gold as money, and could not get it if they would. A few 
daring theorists propose to assimilate India to England in this 
respect; but even those newspapers which denounced America as 
dishonest when we remonetized silver at the rate of 1: 16, depre- 
cate any attempts to interfere with India’s mono-metallic silver 
standard. The Conference seems likely to prove a very deliberate 
body ; but unless it can prolong its session for thirty years, it will 
not accomplish its ends. By that time we shall have drained 
Europe so dry of gold that there will be no longer any question 
in any corner of it as to the propriety and necessity of using silver 
as money. 





Tuts bad Tunis business has inflicted one more blow on the 
English Tories, in bringing into still clearer light the duplicity of 


“their leaders. Signor Carroxi assured the Italian Parliament that 


Lord Sauispury had declared “wholly unauthentic and not deserv- 
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ing of any confidence” the statement that the BEACONSFIELD 
Ministry had agreed to acquiesce in the French occupation of 
Tunis. Whereupon, M. Grevy gives to the Paris correspondent of 
the Zimes a confidential despatch from Lord Savispury, dated 
August 7, 1878, declaring that “England has in those parts no 
special interests which can leadjher to view with distrust the legiti- 
mate and increasing influence of France,” and that even “ the fall 
of the Bey’s Government, were it to come about, would in no 
way change the attitude of England.” Nor is this SALIsBury’s first. 
It is one of the worst calamities effected by Jingoism, that, by its 
conduct toward Cyprus, Afghanistan and Zululand, it has robbed 
I:ngland of the moral power by which she might have resisted the 
invasion of Tunis which France now has begun. 





THE country of the Kroumirs, which has been entered by the 
French troops, lies on the coast, inthe northwestern part of Tunis, 
close to the Algerian frontier. Its people are a wild race, who pay 
little or no attention to the Bey’s authority. They are ina posi- 
tion easy of defence, as the country is full of precipitous rocks and 
narrow defiles. French mariners wrecked on their coast have al- 
ways been stripped to the shirt, or farther. French savans who 
wander across the frontier have risked their lives by allowing them- 
selves to be seen using an instrument or filling their pockets with 
stones, All such visitors are treated as spies, since these rude 
Moslems have not the faintest conception of scientific curiosity. 
Were the French intentions to go no farther than a redress of past 
grievances, there would be excuse sufficient for the invasion ; for 
ever since the occupation of Algiers, they have been suffering an- 
noyance from these people on their frontier. It is the discovery 
of their negotiations with England for leave to seize Tunis, which 
renders their military operations a source of uneasiness to the Mos- 
lem world, including their native subjects in Algiers. 





M. GAMBETTA AND MR. CONKLING. 


ACH of the two greatest of republics is burdened witha 
8 Bo.incBRoKE. M. Grevy and Mr. GARFIELD have each a friend 
whose attentions are worsethan enmity. Neither of the two Presi- 
dents can carry out a policy in peace, because each hasa rival who, 
though not invested with the responsibilities of executive office, is 
disposed to dictate the executive policy. And widely as these 
would-be dictators differ in point of personal capacity, they are 
alike in the possession of rough tongues and in their readiness to 
use them on either friends or enemies. 

The differences between M. GAMBETTA and Mr. Conk.inG are still 
more suggestive than the resemblances. Their past will hardly 
bear comparison. M. GAmsBetta became a national figure in the 
hour of France’s sorest need. He inspired a heroism of resistance, 
which saved his country from shame, if not from plunder. He or- 
ganized the Army of the Loire, the only part of the military service 
of that ill-fated war of which France has no need to blush. When 
he saw the war at an end, he entered upon a political career of ob- 
servation and waiting. He saved the Republican party by his 
policy of Opportunism,—by his refusal to allow himself to be led by 
wild theories into wilder actions. He taught the French peasant 
toregard the republic as the best pledge of public order ; and if he 
blundered in giving his sanction toa wild onslaught upon the 
Roman Catholic orders, he has, at least, the excuse of his early ed- 
ucation and of the fierce antagonism of the Catholic party to the 
Republic. | This man holds his high place in France because he 
has served France with his whole soul and with no selfish reserve. 

Mr. ConKLIN@’s services to his country have been chiefly in po- 
litical management of a party for the promotion of his own for- 
tunes. There is no chapter in our history in which he is a domi- 
nant figure. There is no great movement in the direction of the 
consolidation and the reform of our Government, with which his 
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name has been identified. He has been a partisan manager, but 
even on great questions of party management he has blundered 
persistently. His Stalwart policy during Mr. Grant’s administra- 
tions brought the Republican party to the verge of destruction. 
From that fate it was saved only by the efforts of an Administra- 
tion whose head and members Mr. Conk inc honored with an im- 
passioned hatred. The man has not been great, even as a partisan. 
He has been great in slate-making, great in wire-pulling, great 
in caucus management, great in taking care of his many 
friends, and in hating his enemies with a hatred to which he 
would sacrifice even his party. We do not ignore his talents. 
He can make an effective speech on any question of party 
policy. And he has been squarely on the side of human liberty 
and of honest finance. But he shares these merits with thousands 
who make no such pretensions as he, These are not the basis of 
his especial claim to greatness. 


M. Gamsetta has the advantage of playing BoLINGBROKE under 
a Constitution which seems especially constructed for the purpose. 
If the French Republicans had set themselves to make their Presi- 
dent a nonenity, they could not have better achieved it. M. 
Grevy has neither the prerogatives of a king nor those of a Repub- 
lican President. His Cabinet is responsible, not to himself, but to the 
Legislature. A word from M. GamsetTa has toppled over one 
after another. Only aman of special popularity and capacity 
could make the Presidency of France anything more than the chief 
representative of national and international etiquette. But the 
American Presidency is by Constitutional provision one of the 
most powerful of executive offices. Within certain recognized lim- 
its, the President’s power is far greater than that of most of the Eu- 
ropean Kings,—greater even than the joint authority of Queen Vic- 
ror1IA and Mr. Grapstone. And the people, so far from being 
jealous of this power, desire its vigorous exercise within 
legal limits, They feel honored by having the man of their 
choice show himself President in fact as well as inname. They have 
never shown much impatience with a President who has acted vig- 
orously in doubtful cases for which the Constitution did not pro- 
vide. They have resented nothing so much as the appearance of 
an undue deference on his part to any dictation from any quarter. 
Nothing has tended so much to lowera President in their eyes, as 
the suspicion that he lacked vertebral steadiness. Mr. Granr fell 
from their graces, not because of his own blunders, but because 
they discovered that he could be managed by Mr. ConKLING and 
such as he. 

Such is the difference between the fields of action in which these 
two BOLINGBROKES are essaying their career. It is almost need- 
less to say that the Frenchman has the better prospect of success. 
And yet even he cannot pursue his present course much longer. 
There are loud and growing demands that the real ruler of France 
shall assume the responsibility of rule and shall undertake the of- 
fice he has done so much to belittle. Not all his brilliant powers, 
his great services and his vast popularity, can save him from criti- 
cism of this kind. And when next the Presidency is vacant, Mr. 
GAMBETTA will perforce be obliged to accept it. 

As regards our would-be BoLINGBROKE, there are no such de- 
mands. The number of persons who would like to see Mr. Conx- 
LING elevated to the Presidency is neither great nor increasing. 
The gentleman himself knows this; he derives his importance in 
that respect from his championship of another candidate. The na- 
tion’s demand to-day is not that he should prepare for the accep- 
tance of the highest executive authority, but that he should recog- 
nize his own relation to that authority, and abandon his claims to 
control an office to which the people never have elected him and 
never will. We all remember Mr. Evart’s humorous suggestion, 
that if we had elected Mr. TILDEN to the Presidency, we might 
have found at the last minute that we had got Mr. PELTON instead, 
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Those who voted for Mr. GARFIELD as President, do not mean to 
accept Mr. CONKLING asa substitute. Their notion of political per- 
spective is not Mr. ConKLING’s. They do not mean to see the Presi- 
dency made second to even a New York Senatorship. And, least of 
all, do they look to see his overweening ambition gratified by Pres- 
ident GARFIELD,—a man more than Mr, ConKLING’s equal in any 
arena of public life, in the personal gifts which fit for public life, in 
the personal character which sanctifies honorable ambition, and 
in the confidence of his countrymen, 
DAYLIGHT AND DELIVERANCE. 

HE political methods by which Pennsylvania has for several 
i) years been controlled, show signs of an important change,— 
one wholly for the better. The increase of independent force in 
the Republican organization of that State is one of the most evident 
and most notable circumstances in the recent history of American 
politics ; and as it has been the lack of independence in expression 
and action which, more than anything else, has tended to degrade 
the party of control, so this change is the sign of Daylight and 
Deliverance, of a more hopeful time for that great and necessarily 
influential member of the Union. 

The indications to which we refer are chiefly those of the last 
eighteen months. Each of them has been conspicuous, however, 
as wellas significant. The contest in the State Convention of 1880, 
following upon and emphasizing the popular resistance to the candi- 
dacy of General Grant, first arrested national notice. It called 
attention to a new state of things in the Republican politics of 
Pennsylvania. It had been usual for the conventions to register 
without protest the privately drawn decrees of that circle of mana- 
gers in which the senior United States Senator stands chieftain; 
and the determined opposition presented in the gathering of Feb- 
ruary,—so strong, indeed, that, to the ordinary methods of control 
shown in the personation and false counting at the caucus in the 
Lochiel Hotel, and the dictatorial methods of the preliminary 
chairman of the convention, there had to be added the last ounce 
of Senator CAMERON’s personal and political influence, presented 
with all the urgency of a desperate anxiety,—this opposition alone 
was the sign of a new era in which the masses of the party should 
have their convictions and their purposes represented in its coun- 
cils. The conclusions of the convention, though they seemed to 
be all in favor of the managers, as if their efforts had accomplished 
entire success, were but a hollow and vain formality. The action 
of the Pennsylvania delegation at Chicago proved this. The inde- 
pendence shown at Harrisburg was more than repeated. Where 
before there had been protest, there was now defiance. The action 
of one-half the delegation, in opposition to the so-called “ instruc- 
tions” of the State Convention, but in perfect harmony with the 
undeniable desires and purposes of an overwhelming majority of 
the voters whom they represented, was a voice speaking to the 
nation. It repeated, but more distinctly and more emphatically, 
the declaration made at Harrisburg in favor of open, honorable 
and manly methods, in accord with the desires of the people, as 
against that selfish and degrading policy of secret control which 
had so long been imposed upon the unwilling but powerless party 
masses. 

Still more notable, of course, was the contest in the Legisla_ 
lature over the choice of Mr. WALLAcE’s successor. There is no 
such instance of independence, at once boldly conceived, firmly 
maintained, and successfully carried to its intended result, in the 
history of the Republican organization of Pennsylvania. Other 
times had been when the purpose of revolt had existed, and the 
discontent of the people had seemed to make it certain of execution. 
But all such purposes, if formed, had failed at some point, and un- 
til the fifty-six Senators and Representatives, in January of the 
present year, declined to enter a caucus whose base majority, 
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gathered by all the offensive and corrupting methods known to 
politics, except, perhaps, that of. outright purchase,—would have 
laid on the necks of the minority the old yoke of private control ; 
until that time there had been no case where the Independent 
membership of the party had ever rallied so defiantly, or with such 
success, to preserve its own integrity and honor. It was the crown- 
ing action of the three, and it was strong because the others had 
preceded. Had it happened alone, it might have been considered 
a merely temporary manifestation of discontent, which would soon 
subside ; but in its relation to the proceedings in the February 
convention, and in the course of the delegation at Chicago, it was 
presented as one further and more resolute assertion of Independent 
firmness. 

Made thus so emphatic and so distinct already, the expression 
of the popular feeling will not cease at this point. It necessarily 
goes on. It cannot be doubtful that the evidence of a change has 
penetrated the understandings of those who have heretofore as- 
sumed the stations of leaders ; and while it is not to be expected 
that they will consent willingly either to their own displacement 
or to the abolition of the methods by which they have held power, 
it is certain that they will regard with greater respect the demands 
of the masses of the party, formulated and presented by the men 
who have shown the courage and capacity to establish a new and 
better system of politics. No one has realized more keenly the 
growth of the Independent forces within the party than has Mr. 
CAMERON himself. In his sorrowful declaration at Harrisburg that 
the withdrawal of Mr. OLiver, the “ candidate of the regular cau- 
cus,” was but the sowing of dragons’ teeth for a crop in 1885, 
when his own successor must be chosen, he showed his apprecia- 
tion of the strength that had gathered and would remain around 
the standard of the popular leaders. He will wait, however, as we 
must all wait, to see how wisely and how skilfully this strength is 
to be applied. In the future proceedings of the Republican organ- 
ization, this is the point to which attention will first be directed. 
The men who have asserted their independence have the initiative 
for at least two years to come. It is granted them, practically, by 
the old leaders, who assume a position of expectancy rather than 
direction, and turn to look for the movements of their opponents 
before forming their own plans. 


It is too soon to anticipate what will be the full programme of 
the Independent leaders in the present campaign. The convention 
will not be held until September, and when it assembles it will 
have only to nominate a candidate for State Treasurer, The party 
interest will be aroused slowly and languidly, in comparison with 
the earnestness that accompanied the choice of delegates to Chi- 
cago, or the election of the United States Senator. But it must 
not be forgotten that whoever leads and directs in the September 
convention, stands at the front for the campaign to follow it, and 
has the initiative in the much more important movements of 1882. 
To neglect this year, is to ride behind at the opening of next. If 
the State Treasuryship is a position not especially significant of 
control, or important asa centre of political operations, it is still 
true that the choice of a citizen to fill it whose selection was made 
by the hearty and earnest voice of an untrammelled convention, 
and not by the direction of a private conclave of managers, would 
be a sign of further and well sustained party progress. It is worth 
an effort to show that not merely on great occasions, in times of 
supreme exigency, do the party forces move with intelligence and 
courage, but that, in the spirit of democratic methods, they are con- 
tinually alert and vigilant. It will be for the Independent men 
who were conspicuous in the February convention of last year, 
who stood out against the pressure of GRANT-ism at Chicago, and 
who overthrew the old methods by their victory at the end of the 
long Senatorial contest,—it will be for these to show that not even 
in an “off year” are they indifferent to the duties which they have 
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undertaken, and, more than this, to show, too, that they comprehend 
that the future of their party in Pennsylvania demands the faithful 
maintenance of every position thus far captured, and the wise and 
resolute laying out of further campaigns. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 
MR, CONKLING AND HIS MANEUVRES. 


\ f ANY positive expressions upon Mr. Conkling’s schemes and tactics 
M have appeared in the leading Republican newspapers of the country 
within the last few days. Some of the Democratic newspapers evidently 
regard his recent acts with complacent satisfaction, although others, 
which in this case appear to have disabused themselves of party preju- 
dice, admit that neither the man nor his methods should have place in 
Government affairs. 


Of the scores of Republican newspapers in New York State, less 
than a dozen attempt to defend what the New York Zvening Mail 
mentions as his ‘‘ now-acknowledged game of obstruction and revenge.”’ 
The line of argument adopted by his few home organs,—such as the 
New York Commerctal-Advertiser, the Buffalo Commercial, the Roches- 
ter Express, the Albany “xpress, and the Kingston /reeman,—is that 
the President should have consulted Mr. Conkling in regard to the 
New York Collectorship, and should have nominated for that office a 
supporter of Mr. Conkling instead of an Independent Republican. In 
other words, they reiterate the ‘‘ courtesy of the Senate’’ plea, which 
was advanced shortly after the announcement of Judge Robertson’s 
nomination, and which at that time was fully set forth. The Boston 
Advertiser says of this plea :—‘‘ The principal on which the ‘courtesy 
of the Senate’ custom is based, is wholly and irredeemably bad, and the 
custom ought to be overthrown.’’ Upon the same point the Providence 
(R. I.,) Press says :—‘‘ The sooner ‘Senatorial courtesy’ is abolished, 
the better it will be for the Senate. It has been carried to the extreme 
of absurdity, and has done great harm to the public service in more 
ways than one. We warn Senators that unless they abandon this 
absurd and vicious doctrine, which is essentially dangerous and revolu- 
tionary, the people, who care a good deal more for a faithful execution 
of the laws than they do for the personal whims or pique of Mr Conk- 
ling or any other Senator, will set the seal of their condemnation upon 
it.’’? Many similar editorials have appeared in both Republican and 
Democratic journals, and the conclusion in the matter seems to be that 
the phrase coined by Mr. Conkling and his adherents will not become 
popular in the sense intended by its originators, One of the Conkling 
organs mentioned thinks that ‘‘ Senator Conkling’s primacy should be 
conceded ;’’ commenting upon which thought, the Detroit Post and 
Tribune observes:—‘‘ No, thanks! Neither ‘primacy’ nor ‘ bosses.’ 
The will of the people is the only primacy, and when Mr. Conkling sets 
himself against that, he will find that he isn’t a good second.’’ The 
stand taken by the majority of Republican journals in New York 
against Mr. Conkling is plainly in obedience to the popular will. ‘The 
patent truth is,’’ says the Albany Yourna/, ‘‘ that Senator Conkling’s 
opposition to the confirmation means, so far as New York is concerned, 
little more than his personal opposition and that of his immediate fol- 
lowers, who are most devoted to his individual fortunes and to the in- 
terest of the machine of which he is the boss. The rank and file of the 
Republican party of New York take their stand with the President 
whom they helped to elect. They believe in General Garfield. They 
know his quality. ‘They have seen his mettle tested a thousand times 
during his career as a public man, and they regard his record as a 
guarantee that he will administer the Presidency wisely, patriotically, 
so as to promote the welfare alike of the country and the party that 
elected him. No, no; Senator Conkling’s ‘constituents’ are strenuously 
desirous of seeing Judge Robertson confirmed. We are talking now of 
his Republican constituents. That his Democratic constituents may 
be reconciled to the withdrawal or defeat of the nomination, we can 
well believe.”’ 

In some journals, the criticisms upon Mr. Conkling amount to an ar- 
raignment. The Cincinnati Commercial says: ‘‘If Senator Conkling 
were judiciously humiliated, he might be a wise man. We have seen 
with regret the impossibility of living with himin peace. It is not the 
mere fact of his attitude with respect to the Collectorship that should 
give the country the deepest concern. It is the assumption upon 
which his pretensions are supported that are disquieting. He is engaged 
in a conspiracy to take from the President the appointing power and 
parcel it out among Senators. He has brought to Washington a Dem- 
ocratic Senator to make a bargain with the Democrats of the Senate 
that they shall control the appointments in their several States, if they 
will aid Conkling in bossing New York. This isa plot that aims at 
the substantial destruction of the Executive power, that would not only 
disorganize the Republican party, but go far towards changing the form 
of government and fashion it into a Confederacy of Supreme Bosses and 
Sovereign States. Concerning this point, the New York Z7iéune asks: 
‘‘Which did the Republican voters decide to trust and pledge them- 





selves to uphold,—Roscoe Conkling or James A. Garfield ?’’and,continu- 
ing, the Z7ribune says : ‘‘It seems that the issue is joined. If the peo- 
ple want government by Senatorial bosses, let them countenance by their 
silence the attempt of Senators to usurp a power which does not belong 
to them.’’ The Boston Zyanscript quotes Senator Bayard, who says: 
‘‘Mr. Garfield is President of the United States, and to his office are 
attached functions and responsibilities, duties and prerogatives, we are 
bound to see protected from invasion or embarrassment,’’ and says : 
‘Senator Bayard’s position is infinitely preferable to that which Sena- 
tor Conkling has the hardihood to announce and defend in the face of 
the people of the United States.’’ 


According to the New York Zimes, Mr. Conkling’s ‘‘ most striking 
attitude ’’ was assumed when, a few days ago, he sent five of the mem- 
bers of the Republican caucus committee to ask the President ‘‘ whether 
it would be embarrassing to him to withdraw the nomination of Judge 
Robertson and have all the rest of the nominations promptly con- 
firmed ?’’ ‘In substance,’’ continues the Z7mes, ‘‘ what had been pro- 
posed to the President was a dicker between the Republican majority 
and himself in the exercise of the functions imposed on them respec- 
tively by the Constitution. The suggestion was insulting to the Presi- 
dent, but was far more degrading to those who made it. The amazing 
bargain proposed by the caucus committee was based, with cynical 
candor, on the theory that the chief business of the President and 
Senate is to distribute the spoils in the interest of party harmony ; that 
is, so that every important person should be made as little angry as 
possible over his share. We venture to suggest, however, that these 
gentlemen entirely mistake the requirements of real party harmony in 
New York, and that if the Republican party here can be saved only by 
such an operation as they suggest, it cannot be saved at all.”’ 


THE FRENCH INVASION OF TUNIS. 


Some of the newspapers express the belief that large and serious 
complications will grow out of the French expedition into the territory 
of the Bey of ‘Tunis; others say that it will cause ill-feeling between 
France and Italy, and a few make light of the invasion, as being of no 
international consequence. ‘The Louisville Courter- Fournal is of the 
opinion that the Porte’s claim of suzerainty over Tunis will be of no 
avail ; that Italy ‘‘does not have the snap to risk a war with the French 
Republic,’’ and that the invading army ‘‘ will have reduced Tunis to a 
French province within six weeks.’’ In like manner, the New York 
Tribune argues that the French will have little trouble in making the 
expedition successful. The Z7cbune thinks that ‘‘ the threat of unfurl- 
ing the standard of the Prophet, and declaring a holy war,’’ lends a 
comic aspect to the affair, adding :—‘‘ Mahometan fanaticism has had 
its day.’’ According to the Boston Zranscript, ‘‘ the French are en- 
joying themselves in a military walk through Tunis;’’ but the Balti- 
more Suz calls attention to ‘‘ the natural disadvantages before an army of 
strangers,’’ and says :—‘‘ The difficulties to be encountered by the in- 
vading force are acknowledged to be very great, and if the tribes com- 
bine to oppose the French advance through a country where there are 
no roads and but little water, and no means of getting other supplies 
than those they carry with them, the opposition the Kroumirs can 
make will render it a formidable task to conquer them.’’ The Provi- 
dence ‘ourna/ thinks that ‘‘ the invaders will reach the most difficult 
part of the problem when they come to the permanent occupation of 
the territory, which, doubtless, will be easily conquered.”’ 

A number of newspapers, while admitting the probable success of 
the undertaking, fear that the French Government will be led to wrong 
acts. The Cincinnati Gazette says that ‘‘if France will punish the 
wild tribes and then withdraw the troops from ‘Tunisian territory, the 
expedition would command the applause of right-thinking people every- 
where ; but France recognizes what an important acquisition Tunis 
would be to French Algeria.’? The Evansville (Ind.,) ‘ournad is 
reminded that ‘‘ after their great disasters the French gave themselves 
up to domestic politics and to the arts of peace ; but it is now plain that 
those days are over, and that France resumes her old policies and aspira- 
tions.’” The Macon (Ga.,) Ze/egraph goes further than the Yournad, 
and shows indignation that any great power in modern times should 
stoop to what it characterizes as ‘‘ land stealing.’’ The Zelegraphsays 
that Christian civilization ought to show ‘‘a more elevated foreign 
policy than that of barbarism, if semi-civilized are not to believe civil- 
ized communities unjust.’’ ‘* But the world can hardly fail to see,’’ 
continues the Zelegraph, ‘‘that Great Britain and France, which are 
now leading nations, have been setting bad examples of late. England 
has been dominating over the Zulus, the Afghans, the Boers and the 
Abyssinians, in a manner which illustrates neither a tender conscience, 
a spirit of generous forbearance and justice, nor a tender regard for 
rectitude.’’ And now France begins to show the same recklessness of 
right under the promptings of a sense of power. Now, if the leading 
Christian nations show the heathen or Mohammedan world a temper so 
destitute of justice and equity, Christian people may ‘st as well keep 
their missionaries at home. Nothing is more certaia than that the 
semi-civilized world is going to judge the Christian religion by the 
practical exemplifications afforded by the conduct and policy of 
Christian Governments.”’ 
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MODERN FICTION. 11. 
GERMAN FICTION. 


NV ATTHEW ARNOLD has said of German literature, and espec- 
L ially of German philosophy, that it would be much more fruitful 
and a greater power than it is, if the German mind did not lack the 
power of practically applying to life its innumerable ideas. ‘This de- 


ficiency is a conspicuous source of weakness in German philosophy ; | 


but it 1s scarcely less manifest in German fiction. It is, indeed, through 
this very power of practically applying ideas, of comprehending and 
demonstrating social problems and phenomena, their sources and sig- 
nificance, that fiction is really great. The romantic movement that at 
the beginning of this century exercised such a sudden and marked in- 
fluence over the literature of Europe, and which, having rapidly accom- 
plished its destiny, perished from the very exuberance of its short life, 
has not yet lost its vitality in Germany. 

Like the renaissance, the romantic school was a protest against 
the existing order of things,—against formalism,—that fate which in- 
evitably overtakes any set of ideas,—any movement, however vigorous 
and full of life,—that takes a whole generation by storm. The medieval 
spirit that had once been so full of vitality and creative power, had ex- 
hausted itself, and had thickened into dense mists of symbolism and 
mysticism that shut in the horizon and rendered clear vision impossi- 
ble. The renaissance was the expression of the inadequacy of this 
stifling atmosphere for a healthy, vigorous mental condition With 
keen, fresh drafts of air it blew away the fogs and vapors and brought 
back classic simplicity and directness of thought and expression, and 
revealed anew the divinity of beauty to men who had so long empha- 
sized the importance of substance over form that they had lost their 
sense of harmony and proportion. In the first great outburst, the whole 
soul and intellect of mankind seemed to expand and blossom out in the 
re-awakened love of beauty, as a flower opens in the sunshine. But a 
movement that laid so much stress on form, and proportion, and ex- 
ternal beauty, was particularly liable to degenerate into formalism 
when the impetus of the originative impulse had passed away. And 
towards the end of the eighteenth century the great mass of French 
and German art and literature had become as lifeless and conventional 
as a Byzantine Madonna. Classicism had done its work and had _ out- 
lived its vitality. The field was white for the harvest, and there 
arose a host of laborers who were eager to put in the sickle and reap. 
‘The existing literature had no life or power to touch the heart or de- 
light the sense of beauty by a mere mechanical adherence to certain 
rules of symmetry and proportion. Men began to seek for fresh sources 
of intellectual enthusiasm, and eagerly claimed that they had found 
them in the almost forgotten romantic literature of the Middle Ages. 
The picturesqueness and poetry of the age of chivalry took hold of 
their imaginations with a great charm, and seemed so full of life, and 
youth, and nature. This literary revival was also accompanied, in Ger- 
many, with a strong reaction against the Voltairean spirit and an im- 
pulsive retrograde movement towards Catholicism, in which a number 
of men of distinguished abilities were included. ‘‘ Our poetry,’’ says 
Schlegel, ‘‘ has grown old. Our muse is an old woman with a distaff ; 
our Cupid is no fair-haired boy, but a little, stunted dwarf with gray 
hairs. Our feelings are lifeless, our fancy is withered ; we must search 
for the choked-up fountains of the simple, waive poetry of the Middle 
Ages.’’ They uncovered the old fountains ; ‘‘ but,’’ says Heine, “ the 
same thing happened to them that happened to the waiting-woman of 
whom they tell this tale: She had observed that her mistress possessed 
a wonderful elixir that restored her youth. One day, when her mis- 
tress was absent, she took from the toilet the bottle that contained the 
elixir ; but, instead of taking only a few drops, she drank a deep, long 
draught, so that, through the intensified potency of the drink, she be- 
came not only young, but quite a little child. In truth, this very 
same fate befell our excellent Tieck, one of the most admirable poets of 
this school. He had drunk such deep draughts of the poetry and vo/k- 
lore of the Middle Ages that he became almost a child again, and 
blundered backwards to that lisping simplicity that Madame de Staél 
puts herself to such infinite pains to admire.’’ 


Of the prominent part Germany took in this movement, Heine is not 
avery sympathetic critic; but Heine himself stands alone, and is 
typical of no period or literature. His vivid sense of the ludicrous, so 
rare a trait in the Teutonic mind, is ever holding in check his exquisite 
susceptibility to the sentimental and poetic aspects of a subject, and his 











wit and pathos follow each other in such quick succession that the alter- | 
nation of light and shadow is almost dazzling. He could scoff like 


Voltaire, and sing love-songs like a troubadour, and then smite one’s | 


soul with a pathos, the secret of which no son of the Latin races has 
ever possessed. He was at once a modern of the moderns and a Greek 


| 


of the Greeks, and dreaded the surrender of independence of thought | 


and action, of moral and political freedom, involved in the return of 
the supremacy of the Church. He was a sworn foe to the spirit of re- 
nunciation, and the contempt of the world and the flesh, which the 





understanding. ‘‘ That period,’ he says, “is a Sphinx that plunges 
into the abyss and perishes as soon as we have read its riddle.’’ In his 
charming papers on the ‘‘ Romantic School in Germany,’’ he makes a 
graceful little apology to the French representatives of the movement, 
to whom he does not wish to extend the severity of his criticisms. In 
France he regarded the movement as a mere matter of fashion, an 
artistic caprice, without political or religious significance ; “‘ but, alas ! 
in Germany, the spirit of the Middle Ages is not, as with you, dead and 
buried.’’ ‘‘ French madness,’’ he says, “is by no means so mad a 
thing as German madness ; for in this latter, as Polonius says, there is 
method. With incomparable pedantry, with appalling conscientious- 
ness, with a comprehensiveness of which a superficial French fool can form 
no conception, they pushed this frenzy to its utmost length in Ger- 
many.”’ 


This is hardly an exaggerated picture of the period. A whole gen- 
eration of German writers threw themselves heart and soul into this 
literary revival, and the fiction of the day was represented by a profu- 
sion of romantic tales and elaborate allegories. The public was sup- 
plied with an abundance of historical romances, in which the charac- 
ters were mere personified abstractions, and the extreme possibilities of 
human nature were sketched in misty outlines against a background of 
the extreme improbabilities of human events. Tieck, Novalis, Richter, 
Armin and Hoffman were enthusiastic leaders of the romantic school of 
fiction. ‘The hard, prosaic facts of modern life were utterly distasteful 
to them; they retreated from the glare of the present and plunged into 
the cool, misty, shadowy past, which they could people with the crea- 
tures of their fancy without their ideals being sharply confronted by 
ugly, impracticable actualities. ‘The most charming production of this 
school is Fouqué’s ‘‘ Undine,”’ which silences criticism by its simplicity, 
its grace, its spontaneousness, its exquisite, genuine poetry, and is im- 
measurably superior to anything else its author ever produced. It isa 
complete embodiment of the spirit of medieval poetry, rendered with 
entire sympathy of feeling and felicity of expression. 


It is more than forty years since Heine said that the medieval spirit 
was not dead in Germany, and it seems even yet to retain some vitality 
there. German fiction has been unable to throw off the traditions of 
the romantic school, and has been but little quickened by the modern 
spirit that has made so strong an impression on other literatures. There 
is still the same tendency to shirk the facts of modern life, to turn to 
the past for more congenial subject-matter, where the imagination, be- 
ing less closely conditioned, can dodge any inconvenient psychological 
anomalies, and can deal with a reconstructed human nature. Freytag, 
in a carefully written series,—‘‘ Die Ahnen,’’—elaborately reproduces in 
succession various characteristic periods in the history and development 
of ancient and medieval Germany. He is thoroughly master of his 
subject, and presents with a good deal of skill, and evidence of much 
historical research, a number of pictures of a past that is full of roman- 
tic episodes and is marked with a strong individuality. Ebers, with a 
great deal of scholarly detail and patient archeology, has embodied in 
very readable romances the results of his studies in the history and art 
of ancient Egypt. But, of necessity, so much attention is given to 
conscientiously reproducing the meu, and taking into account every 
accessible local tone and color, that the study and portrayal of human 
nature takes quite a subordinate place. From the historical side they 
are admirable for making us realize vividly the contrast between the 
conditions of life, the state of society, and the habits of thought of 
the present and the past. We see what giants circumstances were in 
those days, and how most men lay quietly down and let the wheels of 
their destiny roll noiselessly over them. We feel how dumb and help- 
less the individual was then, unless one of the small privileged class, 
and how little a man’s life, and how much less a woman’s, was in their 
own hands, and how low was the average of general happiness and 
comfort. All this is very valuable, but it does not give a place in the 
highest ranks of fiction. 


Even in the writers that eschew the poetry of the past and deal with 
modern times, the influence of the romantic school is still evident. 
Perhaps, to take his revenge for the extremely prosaic character of 
ordinary German life, the novelist loves to plunge into the realms of 
idealism, and endows his favorites with as many virtues as a fairy god- 
mother. The heroines are still the invariable ‘‘wunderschine Madchen,” 
with ‘‘ himmlisch Vetlchenaugen’’ and ‘‘goldlockiges Haar.’’ ‘The heroes 
are the most uncompromising heroes, and the villainy of the villains is 
unrelieved by a redeeming trait. The characters have an inevitable 
tendency to run into types, without the zwances, the finer lights and 
shades, the appreciation of the inconsistencies and incongruities that 
are the psychological heritage of the modern man and woman. It would 
be difficult to find in the Germany of to-day the prototypes of Auer- 
bach’s idealized peasants, who possess all the graces and virtues of pov- 
erty, with all its sordidness and degradation poetized away. His novels 
contain charming little episodes, very gracefully told, with abundance 
of pretty sentiment; but they are surpassed in vigor and realism by 
Fritz Reuter’s admirable stories of peasant life, which are sketched 


Church of the Middle Ages had so deeply ingrained in the moral ideal, | with a simplicity and humor and distinctness of characterization which 
are delightful. 


and which could only subsist at the price of the subversion of men’s 
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In the novels of Spielhagen and the other writers who deal with the | 





higher classes of modern society, there is the same lack of a firm grasp _ 


and mastery of the finer mental problems, the same stereotyped, roman- 
tic cast of virtues, though qualified by an evident effort at realism. But 
still, the heroes and heroines are very unmitigated in their superiority 
to the rest of the world, and cherish very high-flown sentiments, which 
they are apt to deliver in very high-flown language. In the stories of 
many of the popular novelists, some of which have been presented 
to the public in the admirable renderings of Mrs. A. L. Wister, 
one is amazed at the intolerably monotonous repetition of the same 
hackneyed types and situations. 


German fiction labors under no slight disadvantage from the de- 
ficiencies and peculiarities of the language. German is not well adapted 
to narration, which is a first essential in story-telling. Its construc- 
tions are at once loose and arbitrary, and the style is peculiarly at the 
mercy of the taste and and self-control of the author. Its vocabulary 
seems clumsy and make-shift, when compared with the conciseness of 
French or the compactness of English ; nor is it flexible enough to 
make it an appropriate vehicle for the finer subtleties of thought and 
conversational graces. It is exquisitely adapted to a certain kind of 
charming, simple poetry,—the poetry of sentiment and romance,—the 
poetry of Heine and Uhland,—where it has so immeasurably the su- 
periority over any Latin tongue. A language should be, if anything is, 
characteristic of the mental traits of the nation that produced it; and 
quickness and flexibility, and fine distinctions, and ready wit, and an 
objective view of things, are not characteristic of the German mind, 
and so, naturally, have not left their impress on the language. Eng- 
land must thank a plentiful infusion of the despised Celtic blood, and 
the remote heritage of the Norman conquest, for the wealth and re- 
sources of the language, for its Swift and its Sterne, its Sheridan and 
its Sydney Smith. 


AMERICAN CRICKET, 


T has been justly observed that wherever the Englishman goes he sets up 
his wicket almost as soon as he hoists his flag. On the very day 
that Cyprus was occupied, the invaders found a level mead 


« And there they drave the wickets in,” 


and stretched their sea-legs in an inter-regimental match. Cricket was 
the solace of the garrison shut up in Ekowe by the swarming Zulus, and 
it was played at Candahar, under the cover of a strong detachment of 
cavalry, while, ever and anon, an Afghan took a pot-shot at a ‘“ long- 
field’’ who was playing particularly deep, or a ‘‘ long-leg’’ who was 
fielding a ball hit for six. Some of the colonial subjects of the Queen 
have adopted the game. There are very creditable Parsee elevens in 
Bombay and other Indian cities, whose score-lists look decidedly funny 
with ‘* Khamsutjee, c. Jeejeebhoy, b. Mookerjee,’’ and like items. A 
team of native Australians was sent over to England some years ago, 
which proved fairly expert, though not up to the level of a county 
eleven ; and in Lower Canada the French Canadians have occasionally 
entered the cricket-field and proved themselves excellent fielders, but 
too often blind to the virtues of a straight bat and a patient defence. 
Cricket in Canada is no longer what it was. From about 1840—the 
time of the formation of the St. George’s Club of New York,—to the 
withdrawal of the garrison, some ten years ago, the Canadians could 
put a very strong provincial eleven into the field, even without the as- 
sistance of the military. But since the introduction of lacrosse, the 
rising generation in the Dominion has, in a great degree, been weaned 
from the cultus of the willow, and such clubs as survive are, it seems 
to an impartial observer, considerably weaker in cricketing talent than 
they were fifteen years ago. The Australian colonies have furnished 
the sensation in the cricketing world of late years; but we think that 
observers of the colonials’ play have, in too many cases, been led to 
hasty conclusions. ‘The Australian elevens that have visited England 
have been well managed. They made bowling and fielding their first 
objects, whereas the tendency in English cricket for many years has 
been to concentrate attention on batting, to the exclusion of the other 
departments. It has been an advantage to them that they have had to 
do their own bowling, instead of leaving it to professionals; and in 


bowling, as in all other things requiring education, men of mind and | 


education, other things being nearly equal, will prove the most formid- 
able adepts. Their batting was good and effective, if not always in 
style what the ultra-critical would approve,—and we must say frankly 
that we are always inclined to condone minor deficiencies when the 
great end is attained of plenty of runs with few chances, and do not 
profess admiration of that school of cricketers whose play reminds one 
of that super-scientific whist where the object is less to make tricks 
than to impart information. There was no ‘‘tail’’ to the eleven,—a 
priceless advantage ; the practice-play was always as earnest and care- 
ful as if the men were engaged in a match; and the men, through con- 
stant association, obtained that knowledge of each other’s play and 
harmoniousness of action which always add greatly to the effective 
power of a team. 
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Contemporary English cricket, we take it, is (despite the orthodox 
lament of the degeneracy of the day,) better than the cricket of the 
It is not a proof to point to the: bowling of a Shaw, or the bat- 


| ting of a Grace; but if any one will take the trouble to compare the 


| 








| scores of to-day with those of twenty years ago, he will notice the 
| diminution in the number of extras, which infallibly attests the im- 


provement of the bowling and fielding. The practical abolition of 
the long-stop in high-class elevens, speaks volumes on the same subject. 
Strong, however, as is the attack, the defence is even stronger, batting- 
—the more showy department of the game,—having, as was to be ex- 
pected, attracted the most attention. This has not, after all, been 
without its compensations, for it has broadened the character of the 
individual players. Formerly, a cricketer with a specialty,—a good 
bowler, or an accomplished wicket-keeper, or long-stop,—was taken on 
without regard to his batting ability, with the inevitable result that 
there was a ‘‘tail’’ to the eleven, and after the fall of the fifth or sixth 
wicket the inning was practically at an end. Valuable as are the ser- 
vices of a bowler or wicket-keeper, it is too much to expect seven 
batsmen to do the work of eleven; hence, the ‘‘specialist ’’ has had to 
cultivate his hitherto undeveloped talent for run-getting. 

The same remarks may, we believe, be made with truthfulness of 
American cricket. The game is not so widely played as it deserves to 
be,—indeed, Philadelphia may be called the only centre of high-class 
cricket on the continent,—and it is played under notable disadvantages. 
In England there is no village without its club, and from the time a 
boy is seven or eight he is at work with the bat, with good examples 
constantly before him, and his cricketing education proceeds steadily 
through school, college, the local club, the county eleven, until, per- 
haps, his career culminates in a blaze of glory, with his appearance 
among the gentlemen of England against the players. ‘There are, too, 
in England, opportunities for that constant practice in matches which 
is indispensable to the cricketer. On looking over the scores of the 
Philadelphia clubs, we find that no batsman participated in more than 
twenty-one innings, and the average in the most frequently engaged 
eleven was less than seventeen innings, while the bowler most in requi- 
sition delivered 2,131 balls. In England, forty-nine players are spe- 
cified as having gone to the bat from twenty-one to fifty times, in first- 
class matches, on even terms alone, to say nothing of minor engagements, 
while in the same matches the bowler most in requisition bowled 1,994 
men, or nearly 8,000 balls. It would be within the mark to say that a 
good amateur player in England can get six times as much cricket in 
the course of a year as his American cousin; and, with a little ingenu- 
ity, he might manage to take part in a match on every fine day between 
the beginning of the season and its close. While dwelling on this sub- 
ject, it may be said that the best batting average in Philadelphia was 
that of Mr. G. W. Newhall, fifteen innings—one “‘ not out ’’—365 runs, 
average 28.07, [NorE.—There is an inning too many, or a ‘‘ not oui ”’ 
too few, in these figures,] while in England the best average in high- 
class matches was that of Dr. W. G. Grace—twenty-seven innings (three 
‘‘not out’’), 951 runs, average 39.62. 

That Americans will take an interest in good and exciting cricket, 
has been sufficiently demonstrated by the experience of Philadelphia ; 
that the game has not been popularized elsewhere, is due, in some mea- 
sure, to the players as well as to its own character. In base ball the 
throng is for the most part acquainted with the game, and therefore is 
sympathetic ; in any case, the motive and object of the players is al- 
ways clearly perceptible. Quite different is it with cricket. There 
most of the fine play is wasted—is not comprehended by the crowd for 
whose benefit it is nominally displayed. A slashing leg-hit for four, or 
a drive clean to the boundary, will always be sure to attract attention ; 
not so the patient play by which the bowler has been worn down and 
the privilege of free-hitting and rapid run-getting has been attained. 
If a batsman should slash round at an almost wide ball, and send it to 
leg to four or five, how the performance would be hailed by the /rofa- 
num vulgus, and how the applause would overwhelm that greeting the 
play of a ball rising for the bails, or shooting in, and just saved at the 
last instant for a single. Then, again, the average old cricketer is of 
opinion that cricket was made for the two days over which a match 
usually extends, and not half of one of those days for cricket. Few 
players can spare two days—fewer spectators. When a match is an- 
nounced for ten o’clock, it is eleven before the majority of players are 
present ; by noon the game begins, and at one there is an hour’s inter- 
mission for luncheon, to say nothing of the delay between innings and 
between batsmen, and, especially, of the loss of time at the conclusion 
of each ‘‘ over.’’ Even after the change has been minimized by the 
exchange of position by the fielders, the ‘‘ over’’ remains a serious tax 
upon the game. While we have no sympathy with those who would 
reform cricket into a sort of dull copy of base ball, it does seem to us 
as if it would be possible, by bowling throughout an inning from one 
stand without any limitation as to ‘‘ overs,’’ to save much of the time 
now wasted. ‘There is no reason why more than half a minute should 
elapse between the dismissal of one player and the appearance of his 
successor, nor need there be more than two minutes between the close 
of one inning and the beginning of the. next. With due economy of 
time, and without sacrificing any essential feature of the game, cricket 
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might be made attractive to the on-looker, and might be brought within 
the reach of players who have not more than a day to spare at a time. 
At present, it is, in too many instances, attended by a lamentable waste 
of time, such as will inevitably result in its being voted tedious by those 
who, under more favorable conditions, would array themselves among 
its well-wishers. 
The abuse of professionals is, in conclusion, to be guarded against, 
as well as the recognition of the money element of speculation. A 
- professional may strengthen a team, but, after all, his presence on an 
eleven is a practical confession of a lack of bowling talent—that the 
players have not taken pains to master the most important portion of 
their art. When it comes to deliberately engaging more than one pro- 
fessional, in order to strengthen an eleven, it is degrading cricket. 
The value of an experienced cricketer in attending to a ground is rec- 
ognized, as a matter of course, but his services should, we think, end 
there. As for betting, there is, at present, but little of it done on 
cricket matches, though there is a tendency in that direction in ex- 
citing competitions. This tendency should be discouraged. When 
high-class cricket was in its infancy in England, and matches were 
played for high stakes, the game suffered severely, precisely as our own 
national sport —base-ball,—has suffered since the pool-box became the 
accessory of the match-ground, or rather, the match-ground became 
the accessory of the pool-box. It is worth noting that the only scan- 
dals in recent cricket,—the only conspicuous violations of that un- 
written code of courtesy and strict fair-play which all cricketers profess 
to recognize,—have been provoked by that Australian eleven which 
has played as much for money as for sport. 





LITERATURE. 
TURKISH LIFE IN WAR TIME, 


N intelligent and observant American journalist, who spent the exciting period be- 
tween the Servian outbreak in 1876 and the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, at the Tur- 
kish capital, could hardly have failed to give us an interesting book. Such a book 
we have before us in Mr. Henry O. Dwight’s « Turkish Life in War-Time,”’ whose 
tasty and effective binding intimates, ere the reader has opened it, that it is a com- 
panion volume to Lieutenant E. V. Greene’s “« Russian Army Life.” The work is not 
without its defects, and notably the defects incidental to—almost inseparable from— 
such compilations of newspaper correspondence, even when they are re-inforced by 
* later corrections, annotations and additions. Writing in haste and at an exciting crisis, 
and especially in a centre of ignorance and rumor, practically without newspapers or 
telegraphs, a correspondent must of necessity include in his letters much that is false 
and exaggerated. Such /afses are less excusable when these letters are collected in 
a permanent form ; and we regret to see some palpable injustices and errors perpetuated 
in matters of such importance as the defence of Plevna and the opening of the Armenian 
campaign. This much said, we have nothing but praise for the volume, both as a col- 
lection of bright, graphic and interesting sketches of the picturesque life of an exciting 
time, and asa compendium of valuable historical and biographical information, which, 
in the average book of reference, is conspicuous by its absence. 


A picturesque and exciting time, indeed! Now a furious demonstration of Softas 
to alarm all Europe with fears of revolution and a massacre of the Christians, the calm 
observer, however, being reassured by the fact that the leaders of the mob were all 
on the broad grin. Anon, these same Softas invade Parliament to ask the representa- 
tives of the people what they are going to do about the Russian successes ; whereon the 
Speaker harangues them as his “ lambs,” and induces them to withdraw and await the 
news of Turkish victories. That was a wonderful Parliament. Of the four non-Mos- 
lem members elected by Constantinople, three were Armenians; as this would have 
offended the Greeks, two of them received a hint to resign. It suspended its business 
both on the Christian and Mohammedan Sabbaths; but the Jewish minority was too 
small to obtain a recognition of Saturday as well as of Friday and Sunday. No pre- 
sumptuous members could be found to form an Opposition at the beginning of the ses- 
sion ; but before it closed the whole House was Opposition, and was savagely berating 
the Ministers for the failure of military operations; fortunately, the Ministry could veto 
its proceedings. Finally, one honorable member from Damascus, who knew but little 
Turkish, expressed his sentiments in the few words at his command: « Nothing the 
Sultan does, succeeds; the people are discontented ;” whereon the horrified Sultan 
cried, “ Get it out of the way!” and his Ministers translated this into a speech from 
the throne eulogizing the patriotic labors of the deputies and bidding them continue 
those labors athome. (By the way, does not this ridiculous experiment say something 





for the influence of representative institutions, even among Mussulmans, and under an | 


unlimited autocracy ?) The official gazette was worthy of the Parliament. Now it 
announced that a comet’s appearance at the beginning of the war need not alarm the 
masses (more sensible, after all, than the bull against the comet at an earlier date) ; 
anon, that an eclipse of the moon was impending, but that there was the highest scien- 
tific authority for declaring this not a supernatural event, a regulation being added 
that while the pious might frighten away the dragon that would attempt to devour the 
lunar orb, with shouts, music and beating of tin pans, the line was to be drawn at tin 
pans, and musketry would be forbidden. This is the form of’ a Turkish war-bulletin : 
‘©The steam launches drew near, and may God defend the remaining ships of our 
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Shadow of Death! 
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fleet! At this moment, a torpedo, of the kind called a fish, struck the iron-clad ‘Seif 
Ullah,’ and exercised an influence upon her stern which caused her to sink. But 
thanks be to God, all on board escaped alive. This sad event was doubtless necessary, 
having been decreed of the Almighty, who, however, follows defeat by victory!” 
Moukhtar Pacha’s dispatch was equally pious and pregnant: “Iam now at Kars, 
and am engaged in beseeching God in the matter of taking my revenge upon the Rus_ 
sians.” The British military a¢taché managed to get through a more explicit account 
of the operations by telegraphing: « The Russians have attacked the right wing of the 
Turks.—See 1 Samuel xi., 11.” “Miss Sophia is not at all well,” was another dispatch 
which announced Gourko’s advance on Sofia. At that ‘time, the official journal devoted 
itself exclusively to publishing the laws enacted by the Parliament six months before. 
The only intimation that the cause was ix extremis, was conveyed in an official note 
that to speak of Russia as the “ Bear of the North” was contrary to the rules of interna- 
tional courtesy. There is, on the whole, a great deal of news at Constantinople, and no 
journalism ; but there are obstacles in the way of establishing a “live” newspaper. A 
would-be publisher had to furnish certificates of good moral character from the police 
and zmaum in the districts where he lived and intended to publish his journal ; to ob- 
tain similar certificates from each police-court, and another from the guardian of the 
rogues’ gallery; then he had to sign a document waiving his right of appeal to his am- 
bassador, in case he were prosecuted ; then they lost his papers, and he had to obtain a 
new set; and finally he was informed that he had demonstrated his fitness to be an 
editor, and now the Government would put on its thinking-cap and consider whether 
it was advisable to establish anew paper! The news-boys of Constantinople, however, 
it should be said, are the rivals of their brethren in more civilized cities, both in noisi- 
ness and the zeal with which they work off bogus “ extras,” 


Of the Turkish methods of administration, Mr. Dwight gives some interesting 
details. Midhat Pacha made himself enemies by such despotic acts as turning out a 
“translator” who was paid $1,200 a year in the Department of Foreign Affairs, though 
he could neither read nor write, and provoked his downfall by insisting that the Sultan 
should confine his expenditure to his civil list. Hardly one rich man pays his taxes,— 
it is cheaper to bribe the assessor. The tobacco excise should yield $25,000,000; it 
yields $7,000,000. In some provinces the authorities have discovered hitherto unsus- 
pected villages. The governors had suppressed all-mention of their existence to pocket 
their taxes. Some post-office officials, who were found to have embezzled 260,000 piastres, 
made confession, and offered to return the money if allowed to retain their places. 
This proposition was acceded to, and after they had returned half of the plunder, they 
declared that they had made a mistake in their confession, and had no more funds to 
restore. Positions are openly bought, Circassian girls being a customary douceur. Mr. 
Dwight records a raffle for one of these beauties,—tickets, $1.50. On the accession of 
a new Sultan, all the clerks set about composing and publishing flattering acrostics. In 
the crisis of the war, the Ministers and pachas surrendered their carriage-horses (fur- 
nished by the Government,) for the use of the artillery,—and a few days later took 
them back, on the ground that the loss of time involved in going to their offices on 
foot was disastrous to the Government. When men were wanted, the officials first 
pressed the decrepit and well-to-do, who paid for an exemption to which,—as they 
subsequently discovered,—they were entitled. The privilege was accorded to Chris- 
tians and Jews of fighting side by side with the Faithful, and recruiting sergeants were 
sent into the Jewish quarters with flags bearing the Christian cross. The Jews obtained 
exemption for their married men, and then it turned out that all their males were mar- 
ried before reaching the age of 20, And out in the country was a population which 
gathered twice a day to see a travelled man illustrate the wonders of the outer world 
and the accomplishments of science by lighting a match, while the army officers burned 
all the Russian money that they captured with a laudable view to crippling the Czar’s 
treasury. Over all brooded “the Shadow of the Sultan.” A general piously and 
pompously ascribed his alleged success in a skirmish to “the aid of the Prophet, and to 
the favor shown of God to his Majesty, the Sultan, in whose shadow a universe finds 
refuge.” When the simple hearted, brave Turks, unpaid, half-fed, in the rags of sum- 
mer clothing condemned months before, were clinging to the ice-covered rocks of the 
Shipka Pass, and the general was urging the War Office to furnish him shoes at least for 
the pickets, he assured the Sultan, « Thanks be to God, all the soldiers are housed and 
are comfortable, in spite of the severe weather, for under the Shadow of the Sultan 
they have everything, and are occupied with prayers for long life to his Majesty.” In- 
deed, the Shadow of the Sultanis so all-pervading that it is a reflection upon it of the 
gravest sort to hoist an umbrella in the palace grounds on a hot day, 


At the time that thousands of refugees and wounded were living and sleeping in 
mosques so pestilent that they were only disinfected by pumping carbolic acid into them 
with fire-engines and closing them for weeks,—when the yet warm sheep pelts were 
taken from the slaughter-houses to be issued to the troops,——-when gold was 1,000 per cent, 
premium, and bread fifty centsa pound,—the self-control and patience of the people seem 
to have been admirable. The police were useless ; but whenever the spark of an 
emeute threatened to precipitate the dreaded conflagration, men rushed in to separate 
the combatants and send them off by different ways, warning them firmly not to “ let 
a two-cent fuss become a thousand dollar row.” Surely such a people deserved better 
of fate and Providence than that its rapacious tax-collectors should extort coin and 
pay in paper, and that inthe Sultan’s treasury two rooms, each eighteen feet square 
should be cradles of solid gold, encrusted with pearls, rubies and diamonds, sofa 
covers worth $150,000 each, and great crystal bowls heaped full of precious stones, for 
which no use could be found in settings or embroideries,—so many, indeed, that when 
the bankers filled three small boxes with them to secure a loan of $30,000,000, no per’ 
ceptible gap was left in the great accumulation. The Shadow of the Sultan is the 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1881, 
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THROUGH THE RANKS TO A CoMMISsSION, will prove, perhaps, a disappointing book 
to those who expect to hear of a private soldier winning fame and rank by his trusty 
sword—or to speak more accurately, bayonet—to read 


‘* Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach . 
Of being taken by the insolent foe,’’ 


or taking the insolent foe in so gallant a manner as to earn the Victoria Cross and his 
epaulets, It is a plain, practical narrative of the experience of a gentleman with $4,000 
a year, a graduate of Oxford, an officer of volunteers, who, having a taste for soldiering 
and having passed the age for a commission, took the advice of several officers high up 
in the service, enlisted as a private, August 26, 1873, and worked his way through the 
grades of lance-corporal, corporal, lance-sergeant, and sergeant, up to a sub-lieutenancy. 
We know of no better picture of life in the ranks of the army, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of England’s existing military system, since the writer, an educated 
and earnest man, with that fondness for and pride in his profession which distinguish 
the German officer always and the English officer so rarely, has seen and studied the 
rankand file as even the best of adjutants or company captains could not have done. 
Soldiers a many in our own civil war rose from the ranks to high command, and in the 
French service the saying has often been proved true that every private carries the 
éaton of a marshal in his knapsack, But in England there is the strong prejudice of 
caste, and in most regiments the expenses of messing, etc., render it almost impossi- 
ble for a man without means to take the position of an officer; hence, though at times 
a private, like the late General McBean, will win his way to the highest rank, and 
though there are at present some hundreds of commissions held by men who began by 
taking the “ Queen’s Shilling”—now abolished, as, curiously enough, the author omits to 
record—the average non-commissioned officer who might take a step to a lieutenancy, 
prefers to remain in his position. or if he dons an officer’s uniform looks for the post of 
quartermaster or adjutant, 

The experiences of the writer of this book were not romantic, as he passed his time 
of service at Portsmouth and Gibraltar. Barrack life he did not find dreadful, dreary 
or demoralizing. The soldiers, he notes, acquire very cleanly habits; the food sur- 
prised him by its goodness; and private men have their evenings to themselves from 
5 o'clock, often from 2,30 P. M. There are amusements, libraries, and recreation 
rooms, but he believes that the ‘Soldiers’ Institutes” in large garrison towns do not 
answer the purpose for which they are intended, and that, for the mass of young fellows 
not confirmed in steady habits, the best “institute” would be a club without prayers 
or lectures, where a soldier could get his beer, and enjoy himself independently without 
coming in contact with bad company. The private he found wonderfully good on one 
point—a man might make all the religious show he pleased, and so long as he did not 
bother his comrades they would not bother him; the number of steady total abstainers 
also surprised him. But there is not much opportunity to obtain assistance in spiritual 
growth. The chaplains and men are perpetual strangers, and such a thing as a soldier, 
remaining after service to partake of the communion is practically unknown. 

There is a curious reluctance in the army to accept promotion, though now that the 
pay of non-commissioned officers, especially in the inferior grades, has been increased, 
this may have vanished. A private does not care to be a lance-corporal,—does not like 
to have hard work and responsibility, and to exercise new authority over his old com- 
rades. After all, it must be admitted that a private in the English army does not fare 
so badly. He receives a full kit of necessaries, and is well-fed and housed, receives 
careful attention, can obtain the amusements and luxuries of his station at the mini- 
mum of expense, and does not work nearly so hard as his brother who happens to be 
a laborer or a mechanic. His pay is nominally a shilling a day, about one-third of 
which is stopped for groceries, tea, washing, etc. He has a penny a day for good con- 
duct pay (2d, after six years, and 3d. after twelve) ; he has extra working pay when 
engaged on roads, fortifications, etc., and extra duty pay when detailed as a clerk, cook, 
instructor, etc. If he only works five days as a laborer, and spends seven pence a day 
for beer, tobacco and such luxuries, after paying for all extra clothing, he would find 
himself at the end of six years, when he passed into the Reserve, with £48 saved, 
and a further sum of £18 5s. coming to him of “ deferred pay,”—2d, a day, not given 
till he leaves the service or passes into the Reserve. A thrifty lance-corporal should 
have no difficulty in investing $90 a year during his term of service. As for a ser- 
geant’s position, our author thinks it one which any young man of active habits and 
character, coming from the laboring or artisan class, should seek in preference to an 
ordinary clerical post. The responsibility resting on the non-commissioned officers is 
so great, and they are so essential to the efficiency of an army, that in all European 
forces it is attempted to secure and retain them by offering notable advantages in the 
way of pay and treatment. A suggestion made in this book is of value,—a special 
form of enlistment for men designed for the grade of sergeant, who would not be de- 
tained in the lower positions longer than was necessary for them to master all details 
and qualify for the next step. This might be reinforced by adopting the German 
practice of reserving good posts in the Government service for such men when their 
term in the army has expired. The whole subject, however, must necessarily come 
before the English military authorities at no distant day, even if the system of 
compulsory military service has not to be introduced. 

Some interesting passages might be quoted from this book, had we space, and some 
valuable facts given. Gibraltar must, indeed, be the paradise of sééins, where a civil- 
ian may not stir out after midnight without a pass and a lighted lantern; and if he de 
sires to fish, must obtain a permit and drop his hook in one of two prescribed places. 
And what must be the condition of an army where, when a regiment is ordered abroad, 
in due course, 300 “ cecruits” are found in it who have never fired off a rifle? Mac. 
millan & Co,, New York, 1881, 



















THE ENGLISH FLAG.—If Mr. A. Macgeorge, in his book on “ Flags: their History 
and Uses,” has not given us as exhaustive and monumental a work as that of our own 
Admiral Preble, he has, at least, given us the best history and description of “ the me- 
teor-flag of England” with which we are acquainted. We shall not notice any other 
portion of the book; indeed, our readers will, in all probability, approve our reticence 
when we inform them that on page 112 there is anaccount of the flag which was flown 
by the celebrated Paul Jones from his privateer, the “ Bonhomme Richard,” in his en_ 
gagement with the English ship “Serapis,” September 23, ‘1799. Now, the “ Bon- 
homme Richard” was hardly a privateer, and the famous engagement off Flambor- 
ough Head was not fought in 1799, partly because England and the United States had 
been at peace for half a generation, to say nothing of the fact that Paul Jones was 
dead. In point of fact, Mr. Macgeorge has copied carelessly a stupid paragraph which 
went the rounds of the English press a year ago, though he did not go to the length of 
including the statement then made that the English commander, Captain Pearson, was 
knighted for having beaten off “the American pirate” in that encounter! 

The earliest forms of Britain’s national flags were those which bore the cognizance 
of the ruler for the time being, as the raven ensign of the Danes, the dragon of Wes- 
sex in the eighth century, and the white horse of the Saxons. Up to the time of the 
Crusades, when heraldry began to assume a definite form, flags varied much in form, 
but were, as a rule, small in size, and usually terminated in points, like the more mod- 
ern pennon. Such were the flags of the Norman conquerors, William’s own ensign 
was the gonfalon, or gonfanon, fixed in a frame made to turn like a modern ship’s vane. 
It had three tails, and was charged with a golden cross on a white ground, within a 
blue border. In 1138, the English standard was in the form of ship’s mast, with a 
silver pyx at the top containing the consecrated wafer, and bearing three sacred ban- 
ners, the whole fastened to a wheeled vehicle. The pennon was a purely personal flag, 
pointed, borne below the lance-head by a knight-bachelor, and charged with his 
arms, or crest, and motto, no knight displaying a pennon in early times who had not 
followers to defend it. The pénoncel was carried by the esquire at the end ofa lance, 
and usually bore his cognizance; it was one-half the breadth of the pennon. The 
banner was the flag of a troop, and was borne by the knight-banneret, whose order held 
a middle rank between knight-bachelorand baron. It was square at the end, but not 
an exact square on all the sides, the perfectly square banner being that of the baron 
and his superiors. Only on the field of battle, and in presence of the royal standard, 
could a knight-banneret be created, the ceremony, which consisted in tearing off the 
“fly” of the pennon, being performed before or after battle. A banneret was expected 
to bring into the field at least thirty men-at-arms, each with his attendant on foot, and 
as many mounted cross-bow-men and horsemen, armed with bows and axes. 


The standard was a large, long flag, gradually tapering towards the “fly,” not 
quite so deep, but very much longer, than a banner, and varying in length, according 
to the rank of the owner, from four yards for a knight-bachelor to seven 
fora duke. This was in the time of Henry VIII., when the royal standard, dis- 
played when the sovereign in person commanded the army, was of two sizes—one 
flag, eleven yards in length, being set up before the royal tent; the other, of eight or 
nine, borne in battle. Though in the seventeenth century the Lord High Admiral, 
when personally in command of the fleet,and sometimes also other commanders-in-chief, 
flew the royal standard,it is now a flag personal to the sovereign,and is used only by the 
sovereign in person, or as a decoration on royal féte-days. It bears the royal arms, 
which, it need hardly be said, have had different forms at different periods. The 
three lions passant, yardant in pale, are the two lions of William, Duke of Normandy 
plus that added by Henry II. when he married Eleanor of Aquitaine and took her 
father’s arms in addition to his own. Edward II. took the fleurs-de-lis of France 
when he claimed that kingdom, and they were borne in the first quarter as arms of 
dominion until the Union with Ireland, when George IIi. dropped the -idle pretence, 
and the three lions of England went into the first and third quarters. The royal 
standard of Scotland was “a red lion on a gold field within a red double 
tressure, floré counter-floré,”’ which tradition assigns to Fergus L., (330 B. C.,) or to 
Achaius, on whom it was bestowed in the ninth century by Charlemagne, in gratitude 
for the assistance derived from the Achaian League. But, as usual, tradition fibs, and 
the more reasonable hypothesis is that the lion, which first appears on the seal of 
Alexander II., was derived from the arms of the old Earls of Northumberland and 
Huntingdon, from whom some of the Scottish kings were descended. 


When James I. came to the English throne, the royal standard was altered, and the 
arms of France and England quarterly appeared in the first and fourth quarters, those 
of Scotland in the second, and the golden harp of Ireland in the third, which had 
replaced the three crowns. William of Orange, on landing, had a standard bearing 
the motto, “The Protestant Religion and Liberties of England,” and, under the royal 
arms of England, instead of “Dieu et mon Droit,’ the words, “And I will maintain 
it.” He subsequently impaled on his standard the arms of Mary with his own, and 
after his elevation to the throne placed over her arms (those of her father, James II.,) 
his own paternal coat of Nassau. When George III. left out the ensigns of France, 
he marshalled on his standard those of his Germanic States in a small shield in the 
centre point—an escutcheon of pretence. This was omitted on the accession of Vic- 
toria, who bears on her standard the arms of England in the first and fourth quarters, 
Scotland in the second, and Ireland in the third, For a long time after James I, how- 
ever, when the standard was used north of the Tweed, the Scottish arms had preced- 
ence, being place: in the first and fourth quarters, a precedence still continued on the 
great seal of Scotland, It may be added that the correct version of a familiar verse is 


“ The Lion and the Unicorn fighting for the Crown : 
Up came a little dog and knocked them both down ”— 


the “little dog” being the small lion standing defiantly on the crown. The supporters 
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of the royal arms in Scotland were two unicorns. In England, before the Stuarts, 
they varied according to individual caprice; but James adopted, and all his successors 
have preserved, a lion on the dexter side, and, on the sinister, one of the Scottish uni- 
corns, the latter displacing the Tudor red dragon, On shipboard, the royal standard 
is now hoisted when the Queen is present, or a member of the royal family other than 
the Prince of Wales. His standard is the same, except that it bears a label argent of 
three points, with the arms of Saxony on an escutcheon of pretence. The Duke of 
Edinburgh’s resembles his brother’s, but the first and third points of the label are 
charged with a blue anchor, and the second with the St. George’s Cross, 


For a long time the distinguishing flag of England has been a red cross on a white 
field; that of Scotiand is a white saltire (St. Andrew's Cross,) ona blue field, and that 
of Ireland is a red saltire on a white field. Before 1172 the kings of Ireland con- 
tinued to use after their election the standards of their own kingdoms; after the inva- 
sion, the standard of Ireland bore three golden crowns on a blue field, for which 
Henry VIII. substituted the harp, thinking, it is said, that the three crowns might 
recall the triple tiara of the Popes. Not until James I., however, did the harp appear 
in the royal standard, Ireland thus had no really national flag, nor had St. Patrick a 
cross, that of St, Andrew having to be borrowed, At what period the Irish saltire 
was first introduced as a national flag, is not known; but the Fitzgeralds have borne a 
red saltire on a white field‘as their arms since the early Conquest. In 1603 the first 
Union flag was formed by the combination of St. George's Cross and the Scottish saltire ; 
this flag being used for ships only. The Commonwealth expunged the Scottish cross, 

. but the Union flag was reintroduced at the Restoration of 1660,-and confirmed at the 
Constitutional union of the two countries in 1707, The Irish saltire was introduced in 
1801, the St, George’s Cross remaining as it was, but the two saltires being placed side 
by side and counterchanged—~. ¢., in the first and third quarters, the white, as senior, 
is uppermost, and in the second and fourth the red is uppermost. The verbal blazon 
—or written direction, which is alone of authority,—was, however, not followed by the 
artist commissioned to make the drawing in the margin of the royal order, and though 
he “fimbriated” the red saltire of Ireland, (that is, placed a narrow white border 
where its red and the red of the English cross came in contact with the blue ground, 
to observe the inexorable law of heraldry, that color is not to be placed on color,) he did 

. hot fimbriate the St. George’s Cross, but placed it on a ground of white so wide that it 
ceased to be a border. Thus, in the Union flag, the centre is not occupied by the St 
George’s Cross, but by two crosses, a white cross with a red cross superimposed. 
Laughton, in his “ Heraldry of the Sea,” advances the hypothesis that this was intended 
to commemorate a tradition of the combination of the red cross of England with the 
white cross of France, but the hypothesis is untenable in view of the existence of the 
verbal blazon. Another error in the existing Union flag is making the three crosses of 
different breadths, The St. George’s Cross on the bronze penny is properly fimbriated, 
but there are only two crosses indicated on the coin, instead of three, it being impossi- 
ble to plead a desire to adhere to the original design of Charles II., since the figure of 
britannia has undergone repeated and radical changes in position, drapery and acces- 
sories. And, what makes the blunder still more curious, Scotland isnot represented on 

the penny at all, the crosses being those of England and Ireland, as is shown by the 
fimbriation, It is worthy of remark, that the ‘ Union Jack” is a diminutive of the 
Union, is exclusively a ship flag, and, though of the same pattern as the Union, ought 
never to be called the “ Union Jack,’’ except when itis flown on the jack-staff, a fact 
ignored in the Queen’s Regulations, which provide for the hoisting of ‘the national 
flag, the Union Jack,” at certain stations, upon certain occasions, and, again, for the 
saluting of a vessel bearing the sovereign, 
rejects the legendary derivation of “ Jack” from James I.’s name—Jacques, and are in 
accord with him when he doubts the derivation of the soldier’s jacgue, a surcoats 
whence our “jacket,” 

Had we space, we might cull many interesting passages of comment, gossip and 
anecdote from Mr. Macgeorge’s work, but that all-essential space is lacking, and we 
must dismiss it with a final commendation, both for the interesting character of its 
contents and the beauty and excellence of its make-up, Blackie & Son, Edinburgh. 
Scribner & Welford, New York. 1881. 


THE EICHHOFs,—a romance from the German of Moritz von Reichenbach, by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister. The material for this society novel has been taken from the life of 
the German nobility. Aristocracies are much alike in all countries, and certainly in 
this fiction there is scarcely a trace of national peculiarities. How Count Eichhof gets 
his three sons married and settled in life,—the matrimonial afflictions of the eldest, the 
spendthrift career of the second, and the tribulations of the youngest in choosing a 
profession,—these afford the warp of the story, and the woof is composed of the plots, 
plans and sentiments of a fashionable neighborhood. The Eichhofs will doubtless 
prove a somewhat attractive work to those who like a society novel. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia. 1881. 


THE SwWORD OF DAMOCLES, —a story of New York life, by Anna Katherine Green. 
The half-Oriental splendor, tumultuous unrest and nervous intensity of the life of 
the moneyed aristocracy in our democratic metropolis, are very well reflected in this 
novel by the author of “The Leavenworth Case.” It is a work with deep and serious 
defects, but possessing a good deal of dramatic strength and passion. The author’s 
delineations of innocent girlhood in the characters of Paula and Cicely Stuyvesant, 
and of the beautiful woman of fashion in the person of Mrs, Sylvester, are delicately 
artistic, and show careful study of the feminine nature. The moral of the book applies 
to bankers and speculators; the sword of Damocles is the fear of exposure that hangs 
over the head of the bank-president, Mr. Sylvester, who has secretly borrowed trust- 
funds from his bank. His narrow escape preserves the lovers of the story from life- 
sorrow, and the dark threads of their lives turn at last to gold, We have also a sub- 
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ordinate set of characters whose lives and destinies are entangled with those of the 
chief actors. Onthe whole, the influence of the work is not strong and bracing; there 
is the smell of the lamp about it; it is morbid, sensational, hysterical; it lacks repose, 
humor, pronounced articulation and anatomy. The style is wearisomely prolix, and 
the conversation of the characters has uniformly a school-girl formality and Johnsonian 
pomposity that is both tedious and comic. As a study of New York life, however, the 
work deserves to meet with success. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 18381. 


AUTHORS “AND PUBLISHERS. 


/TRHE week has been a dull one, and no particular activity is looked for in literary 
circles until the publication of Mr. Jefferson Davis’s book and the «“ Revision,” 
both of which are due in a very few days, 

“ To-day in America” will be the title of the volume of sketches and studies of 
the Old World and the New, soon to be published by Mr. Joseph Hatton, the London 
correspondent of the New York Zzmes. 

Roberts Brothers, of Boston, announce their new novel, “ Blessed Saint Certainty,” 
as by the author of “ His Majesty Myself,’—z. e., the Rev. William M. Baker. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are soon to publish the late Professor J. L. Diman’s 
Lowell Institute lectures on “ Theism,” edited by Professor George P. l'isher, of New 
Haven. 

The new edition of Mr. James T. Fields’s “ Underbrush ” is really a new one, con- 
taining about a hundred pages of original matter, prepared by its lamented author just 
before his death. 

Brentano, of New York, contemplates the publication of a chess magazine. Such 
a periodical would probably be a success, if a department were also allotted to whist. 

George P. Putnam’s Sons are to publish, by subscription, a popular dictionary of 
architecture and the allied arts, in ten royal octavo volumes. 

The Spaniards and Mexicans rejoice in.the possession of a truly remarkable history 
of the United States, compiled somewhat in the manner of the famous essay on 
«Chinese Metaphysics.” The authors have read various works on the South and New 
England, and have combined their misinformation. The landing of the Pilgrims and 
the Argonauts of ’49 are brought together, and one of King Philip’s braves figures in 
the Rebellion. The heroic conduct of the leading characters of Mrs. Henriquetes 

3ecker Stowe’s “ Cabade del Tio Tom” is described at length, yet President Lincoln 
appears handing his emancipation proclamation to two Indian chiefs in full dress. 
New York is shown as a small village, with a merchant marine of two steamboats and 
a sail-boat ; and the book, on the whole, is not quite as ridiculous as the publications on 
America of Offenbach and Mme. Lydia Pashkoff. 

The Longmans, of London, have begun the publication of a series of “Oxford 
Tracts for English Churchmen,” intended as a protest against ritualistic extravagances 
and irregularities. 

The last number of the Westminste*r Review contains a curious piece of punctua- 
tion—* audi, alteram, partem,” the compositor evidently fancying that it was a sort of 
paraphrase on Cesar, and meant something like “I heard, I altered, I departed.”’ 

The occasional journal has made its appearance at |.ondon—a journal of consider- 
able pretensions and high price, the prospectus of which contains the following un- 
questionable novelty :—“ Since there is every reason to believe that the principles just 
set forth have been but sparsely disseminated up to the present, it is probable that just 
at first it is expedient to adopt an occasional form of issue, with irregular intervals, of 
which, however, the eventual tendency will be to settle down into the regular weekly 
form, as the opinion gains ground that political problems are not solved by inspiration, 
but, like all other intricate questions, call for careful study and unbiased consideration.” 

Murray, the London publisher, announces an important book by Mr. Darwin for 
speedy publication,—* The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action of 
Worms, with Observations on their Habits.” 

M. Teirien de Lacouperie has been commissioned by the Lords of the Council 
on Education in England to prepare an illustrated handbook of Chinese arts in two 
volumes—a companion, itis to be presumed, to Dr. Birdwood’s “ Handbook ot 
Indian Arts.” 

A Lieutenant Ackland, it is rumored, is the author of “Through the Ranks toa 
Commission,”—a young officer whose promising career was interrupted by an attack of 
rock-fever at Gibraltar. 

An English clergyman, the Rev. W. B, Crickmer, of Beverley, is engaged on a 
novel work—a “ Greek Testament Englished,” giving the value and the force of each 
word in the original in the corresponding English equivalent, without regard to gram- 
matical order. 

Miss Rhoda Broughton is engaged on a novel which, o# at, will deal partly with 
Oxford and its society. 

Among Murray’s announcements for the coming season, are the “Life and Letters of 
of Sir Charles Lyell,” edited by his sister-in-law, and another volume of Elwin’s “ Pope.” 

The Dublin University Magazine has been discontinued. 

Zola has published a second volume of his collected essays, under the title of 
“Nos Auteurs Dramatiques,” with a semi-apologetic preface, insisting that, if he has 
sometimes been wanting in justice, it is because he has “ the passion of truth to such a 
point as to make a religion of it.” 

One of the four known copies of the first complete edition of Moliére’s works,—7 
vols., 12mo., 1673,—was sold at Paris, a few days ago, for $1,920. The Elzevir edi- 
tion of Regnier brought $1,100, and the Duchat edition of Rabelais, $1,400. 

M. R. Chantelauze, who has already distinguished himself by his researches among 
unpublished documents concerning the Cardinal de Retz and Mary Stuart, has just 
published a fascinating volume on Marie de Mancini and Louis XIV., with some letters, 
interesting alike from a historical, a literary and a psychological point of view. He has 
not been able, however, to throw any light upon the close of her life. 

Another literary ¢rouvaz/le of importance has been made at Geneva, in the shape of 
a series of letters by Sismondi, during the period of 1815~’30. One of them is a valua- 
ble pendant to his correspondence with his mother, during the Hundred Days, and 
gives a terrible picture of the Restoration, on Napoleon’s return from Elba. The 
presumption of the Bourbons,” says Sismondi, “ was only equalled by their pusillanim- 
ity; they had applied themselves industriously to insulting and discouraging 
the army; the departments of the Government were all in a state of chaos; the 
Assembly passed whole days in secret session; but no one dared speak when the 
doors were opened, and plundering went on on all sides, Another letter gives as 
gloomy a picture of the France of 1830, just before the Revolution of July, and there 
is a curiously sound criticism of Hugo’s « Hernani,” declaring, “ after all, it is very bad ; 
and some poetical gems, and the touching expansion of the love of an old man,—a 
theme that others have always made ridiculous,—cannot atone to: so many barbarisms 
Sismondi was then nearly sixty, 
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Following upon the unfavorable disclosures concerning the management of the 
Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele at Rome, the Italian Government has appointed a com- 
mission, consisting of six senators, six deputies, and several experts, to inquire into the 
public libraries and museums throughout the Kingdom. 

The King of Portugal’s translation of Shakespeare has already paid $25,000 profit 
to the royal author. The other royal book-makers of Europe, it may be said, are 
Queen Victoria (who has'been known to write editorials for the Zimes, which printed 
them, z¢a/ics and all), King Oscar of Sweden, the Queen of Roumania, and Prince 
Rudolph of Austria. The Shah of Persia might be added to the list. 

At Naples, MM. Mele and Abeniacar have begun the publication of a new popu- 
lar review of archeology called Fompez. The journal is printed in French, and 
rather indifferently printed at that. 

Dr. Merex, of the University of Heidelberg, is in London, engaged in researches 
among the Syrian and Oriental manuscripts of its libraries for materials for the elab- 
orate work on which he has been for some time engaged, which treats of the influence 
of Galen on the theory and practice of medicine in the East. 

The victorious Chilians have taken a leaf out of Napoleon’s book, and have car- 
ried away from Lima to Santiago the contents of the Lima Library. This library, a 
national institution, was founded in 1822, and had upon its shelves over fifty thousand 
books and manuscripts. The principal object held in view by the founders was the 
collection and preservation of the old books and papers relating to the discovery and 
conquest of Peru. In this they were so successful as to be enabled to rival in a meas- 
ure the famous archives at Simancas in Spain, and the library was known all through- 
out South America as being almost perfect in books of reference to the early days of 
the colony. All these treasures have been carried away, together with the apparatus, 
text-books, maps and drawings of the university and schools. , 

«Crac! Pchcht! Baoundh! Or the Cloak of a Second Lieutenant,” a two-volume 
novel by Auguste Jeancourt, published in 1830, figures on the catalogue of a recent sale 
at Paris, Another cheerful publication of the same period is “De Profundis,” by 
Alfred Mousse, a work with an interesting frontispiece, showing, under an inky sky 
ploughed by lightning, and in the midst of a graveyard paved withskulls, a monk 
dancing with a woman whom a skeleton seizes by the waist, while another skeleton 
acts as musician, It seems to have escaped the Parisian /é¢tévateurs that “ Alfred 
Mousse,” was one of the zoms-de-plumes of—of all men—Arséne‘Houssaye! Another 
lot offered at the same sale was a copy of “Valentine,” by George Sand. The 
authoress had sketched on a blank page a picture of herself kneeling and offering her 
book to the bust of Alfred de Musset, crowned with laurel and ornamented with asses’ 
ears. 

According to a Cairo dispatch, some important revisions will soon have to be made 
in Egyptology. The correspondent says: ‘*M, Maspero has just opened some more 
pyramids at Sakhara, enclosing the tombs of kings of the fifth dynasty. ‘The mortuary 
chapels of each contain about eighty square metres of the smallest and most closely 
written texts, giving precise details of the religious belief of that age. It is a com- 
plete coup de graceto Osiris. ‘The Masonic theory and all previous conceptions are en- 


_ tirely upset. Except the finding of the Rosetta stone in 1799, no discovery in Egypt 


equals this in scientific value,” 

A gentleman writes from Liverpool to the London 7zmes, making complaint of the 
inferiority of English to American publishing and postal arrangements in one import- 
ant detail, as follows: 

“I have recently received two book parcels; the larger one hastravelled about 3,000 
miles, at a cost of twenty-seven cents, (1314 d.) the smaller not 50 miles, for 8144, The 
one comes from New York, the other from Manchester. The American parcel is 
completely enveloped by a suitalile wrapping, whereas in the English one the ends are 
left open, so that the contents may be inspected, The result of this is that the Ameri- 
can parcel arrives with its contents as intact as if it had just left the publisher’s ware 
house, while the English traveller has sustained sufficient damage to the ends of the 
book to completely spoil it, though not, perhaps, to interfere with its being read. Not 
only are the leaves jagged by the impaction of the ends of other similar contents of 
the mail bags, but a considerable amount of dirt and @ébrzs has been ground into them. 
Why should the Americans be privileged to send their books through the post properly 
protected against all.ordinary chances of damage, while we are condemned either to 
incur letter postage by closing in their ends, or to run the risk of damage happening to 
them by enclosing them in partial coverings? That the publishers and booksellers in 
America second the efforts of the post-office authorities in endeavoring to convey books 
without damage happening to them, is evident from the tips which they use to protect 
the corners from injury during transit.” 

The current number of Soddart’s Review announces that all differences between 
the owners of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” and the American reprinters have been 
adjusted amicably, all suits withdrawn, and that hereafter the sales of the work will be 
pushed only by the ordinary trade methods. 








BEIFT. 


—The misogynist concerning Pygmalion : 


“* The artist for his work had passion vi’lent. 
Why not? How’ fair the dame was,—and how silent !” 


—A query and answer, intended to move the sluggish business man to due recogni- 
tion of the sweet uses of advertising, have been widely circulated, as follows: « Why 
did Job die poor? Because he didn’t advertise!” In point of fact, however, Job 
didn’t advertise, nor did he die poor! 


—When one reads in a poem of angels who “ carol blive,” one is apt to think that 
the author is Mr. Lewis Carroll, with whom delighted readers have passed so many 
“ frabjous days ” in that “tulgey wood,” where the jabberwock burbles and the mome- 
raths outgrabe. But,no! The author is Mr. R. Montgomerie Ranking, who, in his 
volume “Fulgencius,” not only makes angels carol blive, but introduces us to “ tom-tits in 
the pery,” “sun-drakes,” and women with “ plum-blue hair gold-coifed about a thrap- 
ple.” Mr. Ranking is, it is perhaps needless to say, “ utter.” 


—Not even in London has dramatic criticism been reduced to one of the exact 
sciences. The London 7elegraph says of Mr. John McCullough’s acting in Virginius, 
that “he is Roman from his head to his sandals,” massive in mould, and full of nobility 
and grandeur. The Mews, per contra, remarks that the actor is not of very command- 
ing presence, nor does his countenance strike the beholder as set in the 
tragic mould, The /Vews adds that he possesses an excellent voice, giving distinct effect 
to all his utterances; the 7e/eyraph records that his voice was lost at the back of the 
stage, except at fitful intervals, 
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—France is now a republic, and the French Academy has existed since 1634; but 
not until the Duke of Aumale received M. Rousse the other day, had a prince of the blood 
spoken within its walls The only other royal mortal was the Count of Clermont ; 
but he only attended one session, and did not speak. Three other princes were pre- 
sent at this reception, to say nothing of princesses. The chair to which a new incum- 
bent was welcomed, was that of Jules Favre, who had taken a leading part in over- 
throwing the Empire and the Monarchy of July, The Duke planted a malicious shaft 
very neatly in his memory, by remarking that M. Favre had studied Macchiavelli, but 
possibly had not discovered all the secrets of that author, 


—The London World is at last becoming awake to the existence of a phenomenon, 
allusion to which has often been made in these columns. Speaking of the purchase of 
Guttenberg’s Bible—the Old Testament portion only,—in London, for an American, at 
the price of $4,000, and the capture for $2,000 of an undoubted portrait of Milton 
which had been in the possession of Lamb, and was alluded to by that gentle humor- 
ist in very enthusiastic terms, the World says: 

«‘We may not wonder if some of the early literature bearing upon the New World 
is eagerly sought for in the States; but that a book printed forty years before the dis- 
covery by Columbus, should be carried away from Europe at a price that would 
make many a rich man pause, argues a keen desire on the part of the Americans to 
enrich themselves with some of those monumental works which stimulate in Europe 
the zeal of scholars and antiquaries, and react with chastening effect on the vulgarizing 
tendencies of modern handiwork, The second instance is one which detracts from 
English credit, while reflecting a greater share of honor upon the American name. 
We cannot quarrel with the Americans for spending their money so wisely, and for 
cherishing the glorious inheritance of old English literature, which is theirs as well as 
ours, and which makes the name of Milton dearer, perhaps, to them than it seems to 
be at home.” 


—Lord Beaconsfield left all his property, land, money, etc., to hie nephew, 
Coningsby Disraeli, son of his brother Ralph, saying, “The boy has the*making of a 
man in him, and I will see that he has the chance.” The heir is a boy of fourteen, 
attending school at Godalming, and has a strong Hebrew face. The amount of the 
bequest is given as $1,000,000, but this must be an exaggeration, as the Hughenden 
estate rent-roll is less than $7,500 a year, and Lord Beaconsfield admitted his moderate 
circumstances by taking his Ministerial pension of $10,000 a year when out of office. 
A London correspondent telegraphs concerning this :—“ By the way, the memoranda 
of which Lord Beaconsfield spoke during his illness have not yet been found. It is 
supposed that they contained instructions for the payment of small legacies to old 
servants and retainers at Hughenden Manor House, but there is no proof th t he ever 
drew them out, or if he did, he probably destroyed them. Lord Beaconsfield’s ruling 
passion was to found a family bearing the name of Disraeli, and to that end he 
devoted all his money, leaving not a penny to reward faithful service in any quarter. 
Even Baun, his favorite valet, who served him for a generation and waited on him 
night and day during his illness with singular devotion, is unprovided for. 


—Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent, in the last stage of his controversy with General di 
Cesnola, concerning alleged alterations of Cypriote antiquities, makes one very neat 
point, as follows, the animal in question appearing on the sarcophagus of Athens : 
Ceccaldi says: ‘It is‘ Anubis psychopompe.’ His neck is passed into the ring of a 
key, which key is that of the door which souls, conducted by Hermes, must go through 
in leaving life.” To understand properly the idea of Ceccaldi, it is fair to say that in 


| the illustration he publishes the dog bears an unmistakable collar, which Ceccaldi 


had a right to compare with the ring of the key of the door of souls. In the Cesnola 


| photographs from Cyprus, the same dog has alsoa prominent collar; in Cesnola’s 


‘“« Cyprus,” it is depicted also with a collar; but on the Cesnola-Baillard sarcophagus, 


| as seen now in the Museum, the dog has his neck completely free from the emblem 
| of servitude. I am told, as an excuse, that this is a free country; but this suggestion 


does not satisfy me entirely as to the loss of this collar.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 29, 1881. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN. 


DEAR SIR:— Permit me to thank you, on behalf of the Irish Nationalists, for your 
contradiction of the charge that they are plotting mad and indiscriminate acts of de- 
struction in England. There are, on the other side of the water, a number of stupid and 
blundering fools, who are making criminal efforts to compromise the friends of Irish 
independence. It is impossible to say whether their idiocy or their criminality is the 
greater. The world might well suppose, if it takes these men for our representatives, that 
the Irish revolutionists are nothing but a lot of fools and ignoramuses, who do not under- 
stand the first principles of the art of war, the elements of chemistry, or the amount of 
explosive material needed to remove or destroy an ordinary brick wall. Think of the 
utter madness of undertaking to scare and shatter the British Empire with a lot of com- 
mon blasting powder! The Mansion House affair looks more like a burlesque than 
anything else. It endangers nothing but the Nationalist Irish cause, and the Irish 
residents of English cities who might have suffered from the indiscriminate but not 
unjustifiable wrath of the English mob. To my certain knowledge, the act of these 
gunpowder-plotters is heartily and generally condemned by the most patriotic and sen- 
sible part of our people on both sides of the Atlantic, and that not merely as ridiculous 
and stupid in its manner of execution, but as wholly unjustifiable. 

To be justifiable, an insurrection must havea reasonable chance of success. In the 
present conjunction of affairs, an Irish insurrection would have no such chance. This 
the Nationalists fully recognize.. They know that the people are neither armed nor 
drilled. They see that England is free to use her utmost power for its suppression, to 
wreak her vengeance on the poor people of Ireland afterwards. But they know also 
that John Bull has many outstanding accounts which will come in for settlement some 
day. Then, as in 1783, will be Ireland’s opportunity. 

As for the struggle between Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Forster on the one side, and 
Mr. Parnell and Mr Biggar on the other, Irish Nationalists take little stock in either 
party. They regard the Land Leaguers as having degraded the character of Irish 
politics by their violent appeals to lower motives than the love of country, and by their 
obstructions in Parliament. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster they rank as pretenders 
who half deceive themselves into thinking themselves friends of Ireland. But the 
mask fell off when Mr. Gladstone announced that a chief part of his plan for the pacifi- 
cation of Ireland was the deportation of the people to foreign lands. 

Yours, etc., 
AN IRIsH NATIONALIST. 
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FINANCE. 
New York, May 4, 1881. 


HE week on Wall Street, ended to-day, has been remarkable for an exhibition of 

the power of manipulation, backed by enormous capital,that has not often been equalled, 
if it may have been surpassed, before. The strength developed in the stock market, and 
the extent to which prices were advanced, have caused perfect amazement, When last 
week closed, the speculation seemed to be lapsing into the hands of “ room” traders, 
and, so far as orders to buy stock were concerned, the great outside public gave no 
sign that it existed. The market had been heavily over-sold by the crowd of promis- 
cuous operators, and there was good reason to believe that a sharp twist upwards 
might be given to quotations to compel the covering of “ short” contracts. But not only 
has this been accomplished, and the “bear” party demoralized, at least for some little 
time to come, but a speculation has been engineered which has resulted in increasing 
the daily activity from less than 300,000 shares on last Friday, to nearly 650,000 shares 
to-day, and in advancing prices 3to 6 per cent, The week closed with an excited and 
confident market, and with twice the number of “bulls” on Wall Street that there 
were five days ago. The business done was poorly distributed, for the leaders of the 
upward movement have influenced the general list by a concentration of force on cer- 
tain stocks, Lake Shore being first selected, because of the heavy “short” interest that 
had been created in it by the confidential reports of quiet sales by Mr. William 1H. 
Vanderbilt; then the Southwestern shares, to which speculative interest could be 
attracted by the agitation of the schemes of railroad consolidation, and finally Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western, and St. Paul common, 

It would be idle to search for reasons for the sudden outbreak of renewed “bull” 
speculation outside of the closets of wealthy operators and the strong holders of stocks. 
No new improvement has taken place in commercial or business circles; and while 
the prospects of the winter wheat crops have recently grown more favorable, the un- 
certainties of the spring crops and the extent of the traffic that the railroads will re- 
ceive for the next two months, still exist. Moreover, while money at this centre con- 
tinues to move toward extreme ease, no disposition has been shown by the outside 
public to either invest or gamble in stocks at their ruling prices. There can be no 
doubt that the renewed speculation represents the efforts of the heavier operators to 
attract the purchases of a heretofore reluctant public by maintaining a speculation that 
will appear as an inevitable spring “boom.” In its own hands the public holds the 
fate of the permanency of the present market; and its conduct during the next few 
weeks will probably determine the tone of speculation for as many months. 

It is useless to shut one’s eyes to the fact that the sustaining of the market during 
the last four days has brought in some new buyers from the general public. Further 
additions may be made if the speculation is further maintained at the advanced prices. 
Old operators frequently base their movements on what seems to be proverbially true, 
that new interest is not taken in speculation by “outsiders” until after prices have 
risen 10 per cent. after a dull or declining market, Yet to-day, would-be buyers of 
stocks are confronted with a range of values little below the figures marked on the im- 
petus of last year’s *‘ bull’’ speculation, which, in the opinion of many conservative people, 
liberally exceeded the justification of the unprecedented prosperity of the country in 1880, 
Will the public remember that, if prices are to advance beyond last year’s basis sufficiently 
to yield a future profit on purchases made to-day, an equal, to say the least, degree of 
prosperity should attend the railroads of the country? It is true that, in spite of the ex- 
treme dullness of the general spring trade, the promise of the year is good for continued 
favorable commercial business. But where the railroads are beginning to make gains 
over the earnings of the corresponding period a year ago, in many cases they are 
derived from increased mileage, charged with larger interest obligations. Here, for 
instance, is the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, having a funded debt 
$28,000,000 greater than last year’s, with nearly $2,000,000 heavier fixed charges to 
meet, and with the additional expenses of operation entailed by the terrible winter 
just past to appear in its accounts when the results of the year are summed up. Yet 
its earnings still show losses from last year per mile of road operated. The price of 
stock has advanced this week 6 per cent., and is now seventeen per cent. above the 
lowest point reached in February! Lake Shore is reported unofficially to be doing a 
handsome business, but the figures sometimes mentioned presuppose an improvement 
during the late severe winter months over the remarkable business of last year, that, 
to speak mildly, is hardly credible. 

Railroad bonds have been active and strong, closing at considerable of an advance 
from last week’s quotations for most of the issues. State bonds continue dull, but they 
have been a little firmer. The Government bond market has been active and very strong 
throughout, the 4 per cents. having reached the highest figures ever recorded for them. 

Amid the various reports regarding the union of Mr. Jay Gould’s Southwestern 
Railroad interests, it is hard todescribe the exact status of the case. As closely as can 
be learned, the control of the stock of the International and Great Northern Road has 
passed to the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Company. The latter, it is stated, will 



























































eventually be leased to the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company. The negotiations for 
the union of the St, Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern and the Texas and Pacific Rail- 
roads, have been broken off. An interchange of the stocks of the Iron Mountain and 
the Missouri Pacific Companies is being arranged, the basis being said by Iron Moun- 
tain officials to be four shares of their non-dividend paying stock for three shares of 
the 6 per cent. Missouri Pacific stock. Should this interchange be effected, the talk is 
that subsequently the Texas and Pacific Road will be treated with by the Missouri 
Pacific Company. 

The associated banks of New York made a very favorable showing in their state- 
ment last week, the total reserve showing a gain of $3,851,700, of which $2,485,200 was 
specie. The deposits were also increased $1,883,300, while the loans were reduced 
$1,282,400. The gain in coin was made up principally by payments made by the Sub- 
Treasury in excess of receipts; and the transfers of legal tenders from Washington for 
the week slightly exceeded the gain in that item. There was an increase of $1,382,700 
in circulation, most of which was represented by the Metropolitan‘National Bank. The 
banks belonging to the Clearing-House now hold over $85,000,000 reserve, which is 
over $11,440,000 in excess of the amount required under the 25 per cent. rule. It is 
also greater than the banks have held at any previous time since last August, and, 
with one or two exceptions, during their history. Notwithstanding that the deposits 
are nearly $42,000,000 greater than for the corresponding week last year, the per cent- 
age of reserve to liabilities is now 2.59 per cent. greater than at that time. 

The public debt statement for May 2 shows a decrease in the debt during the 
month of April of $9,690,900, against $6,192,819 during the month preceding. There 
is no longer any doubt that nearly all the 6 per cent, bonds will be converted into 3% 
per cents., with the privilege extended to the Government of redeeming them at its 
pleasure. It is also evident, from present indications, that there will be an easy money 
market for some time to come, and that, had the Secretary of the Treasury the power, 
the 5 per cents., which amount to $456,000,000, might be converted into a bond bear- 
ing not more than 3% per cent, The Secretary, however, gives no intimation of what 
he intends to do with these bonds, which are only redeemable, and not necessarily 
payable, on July 1. 

The stockholders of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad Company 
held their annual meeting in Cleveland to-day and re-elected the old officers and direc- 
tors. The annual report, which was submitted, states that the mileage has not changed 
during the past eight years. Nothing was charged to construction and equipment ac- 
count, either in 1879 or 1880, while there was added to the equipment 700 new freight 
cars in 1879, and_ 1,500 in 1880, the total costing $1,000,000, all of which were 
charged to operating expenses. The total earnings of the road amounted to $13,745,- 
460, of which over $14,000,000 were from freight, and $3,761,000 from passengers. The 
operating expenses, including taxes, were $10,418,000, leaving net earnings of over 
$8,831,000. The increase in gross earnings over the previous year was 22.07 per 
cent., while the increase in expenses was only 16.60 per cent., and the increase in 
net earnings amounted to 31.47 per cent. The disbursements, including the payment 
of 8 per cent. on the capital stock of the Company, were nearly $7,000,000, leaving a 
balance at the end of the year of $1,373,661. The amount earned for each share of 
$100 of the capital stock, after the payment of prior fixed charges, was $11.28, against 
$7.24 in 1879, and $5.61 in 1878, The gross earnings were only $665,000 less than in 
1873, when they exceeded those of any other year in the history of the road, and the 
operating expenses were over $3,300,000 less than in that year. The following 
figures will also be found of special interest, coming from one of the leading railroads 
of the country: The gross earnings per mile in 1880 were $15,922, against $12,975 
in 1879, an increase of $2,947; the expenses were $8,846, against $7,591 in 1879, an 
increase of $1,255; and the net earnings were $7,076, against $5,384 in 1879, an in- 
crease of $1,692 per mile. The freight train earnings per mile in 1880 were $1.88.16, 
against $1.53.89 in 1879; and the expenses in 1880 were $1.07.67, against $0.91.09 
in 1879, leaving the profit in 188_ ct $0.80.*9, against $0.61.99 in the preceding year, 
The passenger train earnings per mile in 1880 were $1.78.18, against $1.72.63 in 
1879, and the expenses were $0.92.29, against $0.91 in 1879, leaving the profit at 
$0.85.89, against $0.81.63 in 1879. The freight train mileage last year was 7,481,- 
489, against 7,506,016 in 1879, and the passenger train mileage was 2,549,081, against 
2,234,304 in 1879. In conclusion, the president says : The transactions of the year show 
the correctness of the opinion expressed in the previous report, and which had for a 
long time been held by all reflecting railroad managers—that success was to be found 
in a large volume of traffic at low rates. 

The Philadelphia market has followed the New York stock market without 
developing anything of special interest. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company declared 
on Monday a semi-annual dividend of 4 percent., payable on and after May 28. A 
resolution was also adopted instructing the Treasurer to give notice that the stock- 
holders will have the privilege of subscribing at par to the stock of the Company in 
the proportion of 12% per cent. of the number of shares registered on April 30, all 
subscriptions to be made and paid for in full prior to June 15. 
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Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 


ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
—CHARTERED 1835— 





CO. 





Total Assets December 31, 1880, . 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent, 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Pennsylvania Standard, 4% per cent. . , ‘ 
Market Value of Securities over cost upon the books 
of the Company, . : 


$15,573,297-62 
$2,607,908.52 
$3,360 ,383.12 


$1,378,026.17 


BENJAMIN F, STEVENS, Pres. Josern M. Gipsens, Sec’y. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, Gen’l Agents, 
No. 133 SoutH FourtH STREET, PHILAD ELPHIA 


THE GIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 

Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Insures Lives, GRANTS ANNUITIES, Acts AS ExecuToR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 
Anp Receives Deposits on INTEREST. 


Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, Yuomas RipGcway. Vice-President, Joun B. GARRETT. 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, Actuary, WILLIAM P, Huston, 


PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

ASSES. « « - $7,467,181.35 
SURPLUS,. .... - . %,669,279.72 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Dividends annually. Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 


Endowment policies issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 
Apply to H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
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RENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS, 


All new and popular French and German Works received as 
soon as issued, Catalogues of old and new French, German and 
English Books furnished upon application. 


FOHN PENINGTON & SON, 
127 SOUTH SEVENTH ST., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Call or write for free Circular. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SEVEN VEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Travels, Researches, and Hunting Adventures. By Dr. Emit 
Hotvus. With nearly 200 Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 
$10 00 


These volumes give the results of three journeys between the 
Diamond Fields and the Zambesi River, from 1872 to 1879. Dr. 
Holub’s investigations were remarkably minute and thorough, and 
Sir Bartle Frere testifies that in South Africa his statements are ac- 
cepted with perfect confidence. 


CARLYLE’S ESSA YS—Ffopular Edition. 


With fine Portait. 2 vols. 12mo, $3.50. 

This is the most complete American edition of Carlyle’s remark- 
able Essays, and presents them in a form at once attractive and so 
inexpensive as to bring them within the reach of all, 

FRIAR JEROME'S BEAUTIFUL BOOK, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By T. B. Atpricu. Printed on linen paper, with an illuminated 
title-page and bound in white vellum, $1.00 


‘This book contains some of Mr. Aldrich’s longer poems, and is a 
companion volume to the ‘“XXXVI Lyrics and XII Sonnets,” 
which have proved so acceptable to lovers of tasteful books. 


STORIES FROM OLD ENGLISH POETRY, 
By Mrs, Assy SAGE RicHarpson, New edition with illustrations 
16mo, $1.00, 


This attractive book comprises stories, in the general manner of 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, from Chaucer, Spenser, and Shake- 
speare, with sketches of these famous poets. 


THE LEGEND OF ST, OLAF’S KIRK. 
By GeorGe Houcuton. New edition. “Little Classic’ style. 
$1.00. 
A new and tasteful edition of a book which has attracted no little 
attention among the lovers of poetry. 
UNDERBRUSH. 
By James T. Fiztps. New edition, enlarged by nearly 100 pages. 
“Little Classic’’ style. $1.25. . 
SANITARY CARE AND TREATMENT OF 
CHILDREN AND THEIR DISEASES. 
Five Essays by well-known physicians. 8vo, $2.50, 
A valuable work on a most important subject. 





*,* For sale by booksellers. 
by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, 


A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN. 
The initial volume (16mo. ; price, $1) of the ROUND ROBIN 
SERIES. 
“‘A remarkably entertaining novel.’”’—Boston Traveller. 


“« The story is clever, no matter who may be the author,”’—W. F. 
Herald. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY OF POPULAR SCIENCE 
contains the best works of the great sci-atists, Tyndall, Spencer, 
Huxley, etc., at the uniform price of 15 cents each,—former price, 
$1.50 or more, Twenty-two numbers now published. Write fora 
catalogue. J. FITZGERALD & CO., Publishers, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 


M. GOULD’S SONS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STATR RODS AND 
BRASS CURTAIN POLES. 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Artistic and Ecclesiastical Brasswork 
a Specialty. 
No. 8 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTORY, NEWARK, N. J. 


530 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Publishers of the 


NORMAL SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 








OLD BOOK STORE 











No9 Sout NINTH STREET 


FIRST STORE BELOW MAR, 
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~ How to Write Three Times 
as Fast as with Pen 
or Pencil. 





USE THE PERFECTED TYPE-WRITER. 


The most popular of labor-saving instruments. Adopt- 
ed by thousands for general office and literary work. 
Simple and durable in construction, it is quickly under- 
stood and becomes an unfailing assistant. 

Our facilities for the manufacture of fine machinery 
are well known, and nearly ten years’ experience in the 
construction of writing machines has enabled us to ap- 
proach as nearly as possible to perfection. 


Descriptive circular mailed free. 
kL. REMINGTON & SONS, 
124 S. SEVENTH St., PHILADELPHIA. 


281 & 283 BRoADway, NEw York. 


LIBRARY BOOKS — 


Exchanged or Re-bound at bottom prices. Write to us for exchange 


prices on SCHOOL BOOKS, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
MOORE, WINCHELL & CO., 


63 and 65 Washington St., Chicago. 
BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS, &c. 


$3.00 per Annum, 30 cts. per Number 





THE 


Penn \/fonthly 


FOR 


MAY 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING 
IMPORTANT ARTICLES: 
POLITICO-SOCIAL FUNCTIONS, 
By Lester F. Warp. 
VOLTAIRE AT THE 
BAR OF HISTORY, 
By Dora D’Istria. 
THE WHARTON SCHOOL OF 
FINANCE AND POLITICAL 
EC ONOMY, 
By FarRMAN RoceErs. 
THE OWNERS OF IRELAND, 
By Tuomas K. Brown. 
SHAKESPEARE’S DREAM, 
By JoserpH Crospy. 
UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT, 
(A new feature,) 


Containing current notes on matters 
relating to the UNIveRsity oF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


BRIEF MENTION, &c., &. 


EDWARD STERN & CO,, 2eduishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, 








J. B. Lieprncotr & Co. 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


MRS. WISTER’S NEW TRANSLATION, 
THE EICHHOFS. 


A Novel. From the German of Moritz Von REICHENBACH. 

Translated by Mrs. A. L. WistEr, translator of ‘‘The Second 

Wife,” ‘‘Oid Mam’selle’s Secret,’”’ etc. 1zmo, Extra Cloth. 

$1.50. 

“* The tale is full of point and possesses unflagging interest. The 
plot is strong, the characters forcibly drawn, and the incidents tell- 
ing in the extreme.’’—Philadelphia Chronicle-Llerald. 


THE END OF THE WORLD, 
Wirth Guimpsks OF THE PuiLosopuy oF History. By W. H. 
Hotcomner, M. D., author of ‘The Other Life,’’ ‘‘Our Chil- 
dren in Heaven,’”’ “In Both Worlds,” etc, 12mo. Extra 
Cloth, $1.50, 


ETERNAL PURPOSE. 
A Study of the Scripture Doctrine of Immortality, 12mo, Fine 
cloth, $1.25. 


LIFE OF GENERAL THOMAS. 

Life and Services of Major-General George H. Thomas, By 

General R. W. Jonnson, U.S, A. With Portraits from Steel. 

Crown 8vo, Extra Cloth $2.00, 

It embraces about 330 pages, and is illustrated with steel en- 
gravings of many of our distinguished officers, and contains 
General Thomas’s official reports of the prominent battles in which 
he participated, 


GARRETSON’S ORAL SURGERY. 

A System of Oral Surgery: being a Treatise on the Diseases 
and Surgery of the Mouth, Jaws, and Associate Parts. By 
James E, Garretson, M. D., D. D.S., Surgeon in charge of the 
Philadelphia Hospital of Oral Surgery, etc. Illustrated with 
Steel Plates and numerous Wood-cuts. Mew Edition. Thor- 
oughly Revised, with important additions, 8vo, Extra cloth. 
$8.00. Sheep. $9.00. 


THROWN TOGETHER. 


A Story. By Frorence Montcomery, author of ‘ Misunder- 
stood,’ ‘‘ Seaforth,” etc. Cheap Edition. 12mo, Paper cover, 
50 cents, 


“A delightful story. There is a thread of gold in it upon 
which are strung many lovely sentiments.”’—Washington Daily 
Chronicle. 





—NOW READY.— 
THE NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER'S 


QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


LIBRARY SHEEP, $10.00. 


riters, Readers, and Students of all classes, will find it 
superior to any other Dictionary. 
oO" questions of Orthography and Pronunciation, it is unri- 


valled. 


Rs by Scholars in both America and England as the 
Standard Authority. 


ontains thousands of words not to be found in any other Dic- 
tionary. 
B's all other works in the completeness of its vocabulary, 


upplementary to the general vocabulary are valuable Articles, 
Lists, Rules, Tables, etc. 
he Pronunciation, Etymology and Definition of over 115,coo 
words are correctly given. 
mbraces 2058 royal quarto pages, with over 1100 illustrations 
and four illuminated plates, 


gage reg in the strongest terms by the most competent 
judges as the best Dictionary of the English Language. 


’ 
tudents of all classes will find the special additional matter of 
great value and practical use, 


Decicealy the most satisfactory and reliable work of its kind, 
[itustrations are introduced liberally throughout the work, 
Cnattenges comparison with any work of like character. 


| he supplement places it in advance of all other similar works. 


I is independent of all sects, parties and idiosyncrasies of every 
kind. 


mits nothing that is essential to a Standard Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, 
ew Words to the extent of thousands can be found explained 
only in its pages. 
Pere of Synonyms of 35,000 words is a feature of the 
new edition. : 


eviewers have uniformly commended the new edition in the 
highest terms. 


Y ou are invited to examine and test the work at any Bookstore. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, carriage free, on 
receipt of the price by 


F. B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia. 





Southern Maryland 
Railroad Company. 


OFFICERS: 





J. H. LINVILLE, Philadelphia, Pa., President. 
B. F. FOLSOM, = “Treasurer. 
M. H. HOFFMANN, “ «Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
J. H. LINVILLE, Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. F. FOLSOM, “ “ 
M. H. HOFFMAN, ied . 


WM. P. HENZEY Vg Locomotive Works), Philad’a, Pa. 
THOMAS T, BUTCHER, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Hon, GEORGE H. FAIRMAN, ‘“ 5 
Gen, D. B. McKIBBIN, U.S. A., “ - 
OSEPH TRIMBLE, £3 ss 
VM. H. LAFFERTY, Camden, N, J. 
CHARLES E. COATES, Baltimore, Md. 
Commopore W. W. W. Woop, Ch, Eng’r, U. S. N., Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
JOHN M. BROOM, St. Mary’s, Md, 


ENGINEER: 
J. L. MEIGS, Washington, D. C. 


The Southern Maryland Railroad. 


Location of the Road and Objects, 











The Southern Maryland Railroad is designed to extend from e 
Point Lookout, at the mouth of the Potomac River, to Washington, - 
where it will make connection with the Baltimore and Potomac Be 


Branch of the Pennsylvania Road, and with the Washington and 
Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Road. 

From Point Lookout to Brandywine, where it intersects the 
Pope’s Creek Branch of the Baltimore and Potomac Road, is a dis- 
tance of 58 miles, of which 46 miles have been graded. The length 
of the road is 77 miles, In its location it conforms closely to the 
dividing ridge between the waters of Potomac River and Chesa- 
peake Bay from Point Lookout to the City of Washington. 

The charter is a liberal one, and was obtained in 1868. The 
objects of its projectors were the agricultural development of Point 
Lookout peninsula, and to open a new outlet to the Atlantic Ocean, 
by way of St. Mary’s River and Chesapeake Bay, for the vast and 
ever-increasing productions of the great West. . 

The Southern Maryland Road is virtually an extension of the S 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio Roads to deep water in 4 
the lower Chesapeake, and through them and their ramifications 
it becomes connected with the whole railroad system of the country 
and with the coal-fields of Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 


30-YEAR 6 PER-CENT. 
GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Southern Maryland Railroad Company—Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York, Trustees—gb Miles Graded. 














The road will be completed to Dean Point Harbor, at the mouth 
of Patuxent River, within sixty days, and to St. Mary’s Harbor in 
ninety days, and to POINT LOOKOUT within four months. 

Subscriptions will be received for $500,000 of the above bonds at 
par by the Citizen’s National Bank, Washington, D.C., and also 
by the Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Company of Philadelphia, 


ETCHINGS. 


BY: 


FORTUNY, 
PROPERT, 
SLOCOMBE, 
HERKOMER, 
S. PARRISH 








SEYMOUR HADEN, 
WHISTLER. 
TISSOP, 
DE ROC BHIAN, 
P. MORAN, 
&ce. &c, 


Robert M. Lindsay, 


828 WALNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Columbia Umbrellas 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle: “COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn drown or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CoO.,, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 
AMES P. WOOD & CO. piesa 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


Wood’s American Kitchener Range. 
41 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 


RIGGS & BRO OG Dock. 


Watches and Fewelry Repaired. 
“ANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
4 ARE THE BEST 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET. 


‘FERREE & CO , PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
forall American and Foreign Periodicals, at Club Rates. English 
Books 25 cts. per shilling. N.W.cor. Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 





Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 





